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The British steamer Columbia reached Boston on 
the 6th instant, after a rough passage from Liverpool 
a Halifax. She brings Liverpool dates to the 19th 
ult. fifteen days later than those heretofore received. 
There is but little news of importance from Europe. 

Trade had undergone little variation. 
mained firm at former prices, considerable sales had 
been effected. The corn market had slightly im- 
proved, but there was great want of confidence in 
its stability. Some maintain that the prices have 
been at their lowest—others insist that they will yet 


decline. 


The failure of the house of Ferguson, Brothers & 
S Co. at Calcufta, is announced. 


FRANCE. 


The Paris journals at present are principally oc- 
cupied in discussing the “right of search” question. 
© The Presse having announced that the protocal for 
the ratification of the treaty of 1841 has ' 
the Courier Francais and other journals declared that 
this alone will not satisfy the French nation; and that 
as the English government has, by its recent treaty 
with the United States, recognised the practicability 
of the suppression of the slave trade, by other means 
than those proposed for by the treaties of 1831 and 
and 1833 with France, it is the duty of the French 
government to demand their revocation, and the 
adoption of the treaty on the same basis as that 
agreed upon with America. 


PRUSSIA. 


RAIL WAYS. 


ced in Prussia. 


The proposition relating to the rail ways states, | 
that in addition to the rail way between Berlin and | 
Cothen, from Magdeburg to the frontier of Saxony, 
from Dusseldorf to Elberfeld, and from Cologne to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, with the continuation nearly finish- | 
ed to Liege, which may be considered as terminated, 
the capital is fully secured for the following lines:— 
From Berlin to Stettin; from Berlin to Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder; Magdeburg to Halberstadt, Cologne to 
Bonn, Breslau, and Friburg; and Breslau to Oppeln. 

It is, however, considered necessary to construct 
rail ways on the following lines on government ac- 
count, or with the aid ofthe government, which will | 
either advance a portion of the necessary capital, or 
guarantee the interest for a stated period. 
Mittees, it is expected, will recommend the latter 
ill leave the execution to-private compa- 
Iles, guaranteeing 3} per cent. interest;— 


and Weser.) 
Rhine) 
zic, 


trian frontier 


The Frankfort correspondent of the 
London Times furnishes the following information 
m regard to the railways constructed and commen- 


Length. 
r German miles. 
tom the Hanover frontier to Cologne (Rhine 
Through Thuringen towards Frankfort (Middle 
Berlin to Konigsberg, with a side line to Dant- 


Frankfort on the Oder to Silesia and the Aus- 


rom Posen, north to West Prussia, and south to 


Silesia 


German miles 


Or, English miles 


The capital required for the erection of single 

8 of rails estimated according to the expenditure 
ways already constructed, with some de- 
account of the favourable surface of the 
re of ov be rh = ste pic ea is not 

exceed 59,000,000 dollars for the whole. 
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Cotton re- 


een closed, 


The com- 
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30 
35 
15 


40 
220 
1,055 


to— 
Per German mile. 
Dollars. 
Berlin, Potsdam line 400,000 
Magdeburg, Leipsic 205,000 
Berlin, Cothen 220,000 
Dusseldorf, Elberfield 500,000 
Rhenish 600,000 
The cost of those now building has been— 
Per mile. 
Dollars. 
Berlin, Frankfort on the Oder 260,000 
Berlin, Stettin 170,000 
Berlin, Breslau, Oppeln 160,000 
Cologne to Bonn 230,000 
Magdeburg to Halberstadt 220,000 
Average 290,000 
CANADA. 
Rerariatrory. The Chronicle, pablished at St. 


John, N. B. calls upon the press of Canada to agitate 
the importance on the part of Grert Britain,of clos- 
ing the West India ports agrinst the commerce of the 
United States as a retaliatory measure for their in- 
crease of duties on British manufactures, and as a 
compensation to the Colonies for their partial loss of 
the timber trade. 


CHINA. 


In China since the arrival of reinforcements, sir 
Henry Pottinger appears to go on with considerable 
vigor; and although the war is in some respects call- 
ed a “buccaneering expedition” by the buccaneers 
themselves, it begins to assume rather a formidable 
aspect. After the utter destruction of the Chapoo, 
with all its batteries, public buildings, arms, and 


formidable fortifications on the shore. In two hours 
the batteries of the enemy were silenced, when our 
seamen and marines landed, and before the troops 
could be disembarked, drove the Chinese out of them 
and captured the guns. 

On the 19th, the city of Shanghal submitted to the 


given up to the pillage of the natives. Such is the 
state of affairs in China, and much dissatisfaction is 
now expressed in this country with the entire pro- 
ceedings in the east. All parties heartily wish for a 
settlement of affairs both in India and China. 


The progress and result of the conflict is published 
in an official circular, by her majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiary in China, from which we condense as follows: 
After destroying the batteries, magazines, and bar- 
racks, and other public buildings, as well as ordi- 
nance, arms and ammunition, the troops were re- 
embarked and the expedition quitted their post. The 
Chinese authorities had erected immense lines of 
works to defend the entrances of both rivers, and 
seem to have been so confident of their ability to re- 
pel us, that they permitted a very clos® reconnoisance 
to be made in two of the small steamers, by their 
excellencies the naval and military commanders-in 
chief, on the }4th inst., and even cheered and en- 
couraged the boats which were sent in the same 
night to lay down bouys to guide the ships of war to 
their allotted positions of attack. 
It appears almost miraculous that the casualties 
should not have been much greater, considering how 
well the Chinese served their guns. The Blonde 
frigate had fourteen shot in her hull; the Sesostris 
steamer eleven; and all the ships engaged more or 
less. ‘The loss on the part of the enemy is supposed 
to have been about eighty killed, and a proportionate 
number wounded. 
“On the 19th two more batteries close to the city 
of Shang-hai opened ‘their guns on the advanced di- 
vision of the light squadron, but, on receiving a 
couple of broadsides, the Chinese fled; and the bat- 
teries, which contained 48 guns (17 of them brass) 
were instantly occupied, and the troops took posses- 
sion of the city, where the public buildings were 
destroyed, and the extensive government granaries 
given to the people. 

‘The Chinese high officers and troops are sup- 
osed to have fled in the direction of the cities «f 


ammunitions, was effected, the expedition entered | 


the great river Yeng tse Keang, and at day-light on’ shattered health. Gen. Bravo acts as president in 


the morning of the 16th of June anchored before. his place during his absence. 


British after a gallant resistance, when its public | 
buildings were immediately destroyed, and granaries | 


The cost of the lines already constructed amounts 


The results of this victory have been remarkable. 
The Mandarins in the two most fertile provinces of 
China were dreadfully alarmed lest Wangchow-Foe 
and Nankin should bejtaken and sacked, and the 
mouth of the great canal seized. They sent a flying 
express for a son or some other relation of Howqva, 
the old Hong merchant of Canton, in order to inter- 
pret between them and the English. They exhibited 
a wish to make terms, but whether with the object 
of merely gaining time, does not appear certain. 


The approach of the expedition to the mouth of 
the great canal, and the dangers that threaten Nan- 
kin would, it was thought, induce the emperor to 
make an equitable arrangement, but doubts were 
still entertained of his being exactly informed of th> 
truth. The efforts of the Chinese authorities to make 
resistance have hitherto been very great. A pro 
clamation issued by the emperer in the beginning of 
June breathes most decided hostility to the “‘barba- 
rians,” but does not brag of the valor of his gene- 
rals and soldiers. This proclamation, it ought to be 
remarked, is dated prior to the attack on Shang hii. 
_ The mercantile news brought by the overland mail 
is disheartening in every respect. European goods 
were selling at various prices, and the trade of the 
country was not sufficient to employ the numerous 
ships that had arrived out seeking employment, many 
of which would not earn enough to pay the wages of 
the sailors. At the same time the destruction of the 
indigo crop, and the failure of the extensive mer- 
cantile house of messrs. Briggs, Thurburn & Co. of 
London, must affect credit injuriously, and entail se- 
rions embarrassments on many other firms in India. 


MEXICO. 











Santa Anna left Mexicoon Nov. 2nd for his resi- 





dence Mango de Clavo, 16 miles from Vera Cruz, 
where he has a body of the military. Hibs plea is 


It as apprehended 


_that Santa Anna will dissolve the congress, if the pro- 


' few days should be a federal one, of w 








Soochow, Wangchoo-foo, and Nankin. 


ject of a constitution which they are to ara ina 
ne, ich there is 
little doubt. If so, further civil eommotions are 


looked for. 


The United States sloop of war Falmouth arrived 
at Vera Cruz on the 4th November from Pensacola 
and was detained there by the American minister, 
who was awaiting instructions from Washington. 
The United States steamer Missouri, Capt. Newton, 
also arrived at same port on the 7th, with a special 
messenger from this government. 


By an ordinance of the 16th October, it appears 
that Santa Anna has established primary schools of 
public instruction throughout all the departments of 
the republic. The ordinance is of great length 
drawn up with great care, and apparently framed by 
an experienced hand. The Lancasterian system of 
education is to be adopted. 


By a special decree of Santa Anna, the privilege of 
navigating the Rio Grande with steamboats has been 
granted to Dr. Francisco Garay, brigadier general. 
The ordinance on the subject contains a number of 
restrictions relative to the people of Texas, and of 
countries having affinities with Texas. 


The shock of an earthquake was felt on the 18th 
ult."at Tetela, a village near the mountains of Puebla. 
At the same time the To Ecano emitted an immense 
quantity of thick red smoke. No damage was done. 

The arrival of Santa Anna at his hacienda of ““Man- 
go de Clave,” was greeted with salvos of artiller 
and other tokens of rejoicing. We ; 

A new tariff went into operation in Mexico on the 
Ist of this month, which admits many articles of trade 
into this country heretofore contraband. 


A decree of the Mexican government allows a 
bounty of 8 per cent, on the exportation of all the 
productions of the nation—coin excepted. 

The proclamation of the Mexican general fixes the 
number of invaders of Yucatan at 6,000 men. 

The U. 8. steamer Missouri brings the latest ac- 
counts, It was understood that Santa Anna was ope 

osed to the project forthe new constitution proposed 
= the constituant congress, and which was published 
in the Mexican Siglo, of the 7th ult. ; 
—federal in features. 

The flower of the army had gone in the expedition 
against Yucatan, and at the last dates were approach- 
ing Campeachy. 


It is democratic 
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The British officers who, on furlough from home 
had taken out and commanded the Mexiean iron stea- 
mer Guadaloupe, were ordered to return home. 

Accounts had been received from Tobasco to the 
Gth of November, which announce that several at- 
tempts had been made to produce a new revolution 
against the authority of the central government. 

As the San Antonio prisoners, to the number of 
six-three, were being, marched for the capital, four 
of them, viz: Messrs. Van Ness, Fitzgerald, Connor, 
and another, being recognised as having belonged to 
the Santa Fe expedition, were ordered to be shot; but 
General Tornel, secretary of war, interfered to 
commute their punishment to ten years’ imprison- 
ment. The rest of the capured were to be marched 
to Perote, aud it was believed they would be well 
used. 

es TEXAS. 

The Austin (Texas) Gazette eerte the treaty 
of peace entered into between Messrs. Shroud, Wil- 
liams, and Durst, commissioners on the part of that 
republic, and the Caddoes, Ironies, Boluxies, and Na- 
dargoes, through their several chiefs. 

The treaty was brought about by the expressed 
desire of these tribes for peace. 

WEST INDIES. 

Emancipation IN THE Frencn West Inpies.— 

The Paris correspondent of the National Intelligen- 

cer, thus announces, under date of Ist Nov. that the 

commission charged by ministers to consider the ex- 
diency of negro emancipation in the colonies, had 

vecided in its favor. 

“The French Colonial delegates tilt daily in the 
journals against the plan of negro-emancipation—a 
measure which the government commission under 
the duke de Broglie have matured on paper. Sev- 
eral of the most influential editors reply to the dele- 
gates: ‘Your struggles and the counsels and remon- 
strances of the Colonial authorities are vain; eman- 
cipation must be; make the best of necessity.”— 
However, amid so many other dilemmas for the go- 
vernment, this may be long postponed in the execu- 
tion.” 

Barsavors. The brig Antartic brings late new 
from Barbadoes. The yellow fever prevailed consi- 
derably. The prospect for crops was good. 

Trinwap. There isa prospect of great judicial 
reform. Trial by jury and the English law of evi- 
dence were to be introduced in criminal cases. The 
emigration to Trinidad from the Islands still continu- 
ed, principally from Anguilla, which had been inun- 
dated by a hurricane, which destroyed all the crops 
and threatened the inhabitants with starvation. The 
crop of Trinidad exceeds 20,000 hhds. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Caracas. A Crusade preached against the U. States. 
A letter from Caracas to a gentleman of this city, 
bearing date 15th of October, says: 

The only news here is the arrival of a bishop and 
an envoy extraordinary from Santa Anna, of Mexico, 
to preach a crusade against the United States, and 
to unite all the South American Republics against 
Brother Jonathan, who, he attempts to prove, in- 
tends conquering all from Mexico to Chili, on the 
Pacific, and that the battle must be fought in Mexi- 
co, by Santa Anna, as the proper champion of the 
Spanish race. He will not succeed here. He next 
proceeds to Bogota, and then through all these coun- 
tries. 

The envoy is publishing articles in our weekly pa- 

rs to raise public opinion in his favor. 

The bishop calls himself Bishop of Yucatan, which 
has separated from Mexico.” [Eve. Post. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Elisha Hatheway, jr. of Massachusetts, to be eon- 
su! of the United States for the port of Hobart Town, 
in Van Dieman’s Land. 


CONGRESSMEN, James W. Wixt1ams, esq. re- 
presentative from the district composed of Hartford, 
Carroll and Baltimore counties, Maryland, left his 
residence for the seat of government on the 2d inst. 
and was found lifeless in the carriage shortly after, 
having died of apoplexy. He had a severe attack of 
the same character whilst speaker of the house of 
delegates a few years since at Annapolis. 


Ww. C. Preston, esq. senator from South Carolina, 
has resigned his seat in the United States senate. A 
communication to that effect addressed to the legis- 
lature of that state, was laid before them on the 25th 
ult. His period of service would have expired on 
on the 4th March, 1843. 


The hon. Grornece McDvurrie has been elected for 
the remainder of his term, and also for a further 
term of six years succeeding the expiration of that 


A ee 














Unirep Srares senaror rrom Georgia. On 
the 30th ult. Mr. Colquitt, at present a representative 
in Congress, was on the fourth ballot, elected United 
States senator. 


An Accent occurred on the 30ti ult. to the stage 
in which several of the members of congress were 
passengers on their way to the seat of government, 
from the wast. Near Mount Sterling Ohio, the stage 
capsized and was precipitated twenty feet down a 
precipice. Messrs. Carurners and Gentry repre- 
sentatives of Tennessee, Mr. Lane and Mr. Wat:- 
LACE, representatives, and Mr. Smiru, senator of 
Indiana, were detained on the road in consequence ot 
injuries received. None ofthem, we are glad to learn, 
are considered as dangerously hurt. 


oo 


RESIGNATION OF J.C. CALHOUN, Ese. On 
the 3d inst. the following letter was recieved and read 
in the legislature of South CaroJina: 

Fort Hill, Nov. 26, 1842. 
To the senale and house of representatives: 

It is my intention to retire from the senate, at the 
close of the present congress; and, as it is the policy 
of the state to fill the place of senator in advance, to 
guard against the contingency of a vacancy, in order 
that the legislature may have the opportunity of do- 
ing so in my case, | herewith resigning my place of 
senator in congress, to take effect after the 4th of 
March next. 

1 avail myself of the occasion to express my pro- 
found gratitude to the legislature and the people of 
the state, for the many marks of confidence J] have 
received from them, and for their firm, unwavering 
support, in the many trying scenes, through which it 
has been my lot to pass in the long period of thirty- 
one years in the service of the union. 

That the state may long retain her high standing 
in the union, and that the union itself with our free 
and happy and glorious institutions, may be transmit- 
ted to the latest generation, shall, to my last breath, 
ever be myardentprayer. With the highest respect, 
Iam, &c. J. C. CALHOUN. 
Mr. Memminger moved, by a chaste introduction, 
in which he spoke of the eminent services of this 
distinguished statesman, and the lively regret which 
would be experienced throughout the state, when 
his determination to retire from public service in the 
United States senate is known, that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to join the committee of the 
senate to consist of seven members to take into con- 
sideration this letter, which was accordingly done. 








DIPLOMATIC. The Baltimore American says: 
“Our fellow townsman, Brantz Mayer, esq., secre- 
tary of legation at Mexico, reached this city on Sa- 
turday evening. Mr. Mayer has come home on a 
short visit to his relatives and friends, after which 
he will return to the duties of his post. Those du- 
ties, during the period of his residence in Mexico 
have been unusually arduous and important, on ac- 


ny 


ey 


Jowa, . 
Plorida, 


Total, 

The whole expense, consisting of sur- 
veying, expenses, commission to re- 
ceivers and registers, the 5 per cent. 
fund, &c. &c. we presume amounts to 275.079 « 
As the net sum directed to be distributed le 
~ the states under the then existing 
aw, is 5 

The sum has been apportioned as followes M4 1g 
States, &c. 


Wiskonsan, 
: : 43,646 50 


tat, 
$837,216 79 


Mai Shares, 
aine, ‘ , : ; , , 

New Hampshire, . , : . en 90 
Massachusetts, . . 5 ‘ 25,807 b4 
Rhode Island, ; ‘ ; . Ase 807 2 
Connecticut, ‘ ° . ; 10.845 2 
Vermont, m ‘ s : ; - 10,213 6 
New York, , ; : ; ; 84,974 13 
New Jersey, . : ts . + 13,050 49 
Pennsylvania, . ‘ ; : ° 60,313 97 
Delaware, . fo SSE 2,695 3) 
Maryland, . 15,187 54 
Virginia, ° 37,090 43 
North Carolina, - 22,917 97 


South Carolina, . a Sar “ 7 
Georgia, ‘ - ‘ ‘ ; - 20,956 43 





Alabama, | 17,119 95 
Mississippi, ° - 10,410 49 
Louisiana, ‘ ‘ ; ° 9,971 59 
Tennessee, . ‘ ‘ : - 26,446 63 
Kentucky, ‘ 24,731 3] 
Ohio, . ‘ « 53,157 53 
Indiana, . . 23,994 54 
Iijinois, ; + 16,654 33 
Missouri, . 12,608 57 
Arkansas, ° - 3,134 6 
Michigan, . ‘ . 7,426 3 
Wiskonsan, ° - 1,082 45 
fowa, 1,508 (3 
Florida, . . 1 545 9 
District of Columbia, 1,463 53 

Total 562,144 18 


We see it noticed that one or two of the states have 
received their portion of the above. Two or three 
others have resolved not to receive their’s, amongst 
them are South Carolina and Virginia. 


The New York Courier and Enquirer complains at 
the delay of the land office department in taking over 
four months to ascertain and declare the above divi. 
dend, which it alleges ought to have been declared 
|and paid according to law, early in July. This delay 
| they attribute to political motives of course—a dé 
sign to influence pending elections, &c.—and alledge 
besides, that the president used the power which the 
land laws repose in the hands of the executive, of o- 
dering public sales of the lands at discretion, in such 





count of the various questions of moment which 
have been agitated within the past year between the 
United States and Mexico. The affair of the Texan 
Santa Fe prisoners, the letter of Bocanegra, and the 
question of our claims upon Mexico, have all formed 
exciting matters for diplomacy to settle. That they 
have all been settled, or are in a fair train for settle- 
ment, is a circumstance no less gratifying than it is 
indicative of the active and honorable duties of our 
legation at Mexico; and in the discharge of those 
responsible duties we know that Mr. Mayer has not 
been undistinguished. 
e 

ARRIVAL OF GEN. CASS FROM FRANCE. 
Amongst the passengers of the steamer Columbia, 
arrived on the 6th at Boston, was the American 
minister at the French court, gen. Cass. On the day 
previous to his departure from Paris a dinner was 
given to the general by about a hundred Americans 
resident in that city. 

Mr. Ledyard, son-in-law of gen. Cass, remains in 
Paris as charge d’affairs. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS—Disrrinvurion sates.— 


public lands for the half year from the Ist January 
to the 30th June, 1842, obtained as follows: 
From Ohio, , $12,534 27 


Indiana, , ‘ 39,125 53 
lilinois, 402,163 06 
Missouri, 113,832 94 
Arkansas, 18,295 69 
Louisiana, é 38,377 32 
Mississippi, . : , ° 32,518 52 
Alabama, ‘ 71,228 19 
Michigan, . R 15,494 68 





$743,570 20 





term, (that is from the 4th of March next.) 


a way, as manifestly to diminish"the amount of re 
| ceipts on this account during the period that the dix 
| tribution act was in force—no public sales being made 
| during the period. 


| “If,” says the Enquirer, “those lands had been put 
into market so as to meet the legitimate demands of 
/emigration, the sum now to be distributed would 
| have amounted to millions instead of a few hundred 
' thousand dollars, and the share of New York would 
have been ten times ‘eighty-five thousand.” * * * 
\‘*Those who have observed the government adver 

tisements of land sales during this year, and who 

know the actual demand at the west will need no 
details of proof. Our lands, instead of being expo 
ed to regular sale to the profit of the land fund, and 
the advantage of willing purchasers at fair compet 
tion, have been purposely, wilfully withheld from 
sale, and abandoned to the squatters who will take 
| by force what they cannot buy.” 


The Portland Advertiser of the 29th ult. contains 
similar complaints of the president having designed- 
ly kept back the public lands from market ‘‘until a! 
ter he had checked the system of distribution” —and 
adds, ‘‘There is the more reason to believe this from 


The following is the gross proceeds of the sale of | the fact that as soon as there appeared any danget 
that congress would pase a tariff bill and thereby | 


leave the land bill in force, the organs of the presi 
dent openly declared that he would withhold, or 
least urged that he should suspend the sales as fat 
as possible, until congress should be brought 
terms. At any rate it is true, there were but scanly 
sales while the distribution bill was going to take 
effect. Now, the president has thrown vast quant 
ties into market at once. He advertises to be 80! 
between the 2d of January and the 6th of March 
next, upwards of five millions of acres, which W! 
amount at the minimum price alone, to more than Sia 
millions and a half of dollars!” 
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The receipts from the Ist July to the period of the 
ssage of the tariff act, when the distribution ceas- 


Le have not yet been published—probably not ascer- 


ned. ‘They are estimated at about $184,000. 
the Platte (Mo.) Eagle says that great numbers 
¢ emigrants are daily arriving in the upper counties 
e the Platte purchase, and that nearly the whole of 
that section will be covered by pre-emption. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO.—The U. States 
steamer Missouri, capt. Newton, reached below New 
Orleans on the 22d ult. in three and a half days from 
Vera Cruz. She brought as passengers ANTZ 
Maver, Esq. secretary of legation, P. A. SouTHALt, 
pearer of despatches from our minister at Mexico, 
sir ToTEO Haafirio, private secretary of his ma- 
iesty the king of the Sandwich islands, and Mr. Wo. 

icuarDs, his interpreter; and six of the Santa Fe 
prisoners. ‘ ‘ 

From various sources entitled to credit, we are 

tified to learn that the difficulties existing between 
the United States government and that of Mexico are 
in a fair way of amicable and speedy adjustment. 

The Diario del Gobierno of the Sth ult. takes great 

leasure in stating that all the existing difficulties 
tween the United States and Mexico had been set- 
tled. 

The New Orleans Picayune states that the charac- 
ter of the despatches for the United States govern- 
ment is not known, but from all that can be learnt 
from private letters, there is good reason to believe 
that all our pending difficulties in relation to claims 
of American citizens will be most satisfactorily ar- 
ranged upon terms compatible with the honor and 
interest of our country. 

The Philadelphia Gazette, on the authority of a 

rivate letter from Mexico to a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, dated the 8th November, states that a treaty 
had just been coneluded between the Mexican gov- 
ernment and our minister, general Waddy Thompson, 
forthe payment of the awards made by the late 
convention at Washington. The payments to be 
made in instalments of one-twentieth every three 
months, and the proceeds of the Mexican custom 
house and some of the taxes are pledged to the Ame- 
rican government for the fulfilment of the treaty. 





THE NAVY. 

The United States ship Delaware, capt. Macauley, 
(flag ship of commodore Morris), was at Rio Janeiro, 
Sth October; the United States schooner Enterprise, 
to sail about 15th for Montevideo. 


Commopore Barron has relinquished the station 
of governor of the naval asylum on the Schuylkill, 
with a view, it is said, to retire into private life. 


Linvvenant Wirxes. We learn from the National 
lntelligencer that four suits in trespass, vi et armis, 
for assault and battery, and false imprisonment, have 
been instituted in the United States circuit court, now 
sitting in that city, against lieutenant Wilkes, late 
commander of the exploring expedition. The wrongs 
complained of are alleged to have been committed 
on board the United States ship Vincennes, during 
her late cruise. Lieutenant W. has entered bail in 
the sum of three thousand dollars in each case. 

The sloop-of-war Falmouth, captain Macintosh, 
was the only United States government vessel left by 
the Missouri at Vera Cruz. She was expected to 
leave shortly for New Orleans with $250,000 in 
specie. 

Tut Sanpwicn Curer, whose arrival in the 
steamer Missouri is noticed above, is spoken of in a 
letter from an officer in the United States ship Fal- 
mouth, at Vera Cruz, as follows. ‘Mr. Richards, 
an American missionary from the Sandwich Islands, 

as politely offered to be the bearer of any communi- 
Cations the officers may place in his charge. He is 
travelling in company with the Chief of the Island for 
Which he was missionary. The Chief visited the ship 
yesterday, and was received by the eaptain and offi- 
cers, and shown by them every mark of respect. He 
8 very thick set, and stands about*five feet nine in- 
thes, complexion Jike that of an Indian, and short 
Mraight black hair. He is going to Washington, New 
tork, London, Paris, and all the fashionable cities of 

€ cast, and return home by the way of Cape Horn. 
¢ left his residence on the 15th July last, and came 

y the way of Panama, and will leave in a day or two 
Havana, in the English mail steamer Thames, 


vaarom thence to Savannah, Charleston, or New 
ork,” 


Taz Navy Yarp at Charlestown, has an area of 
he hundred acres, which is enclosed on the land side 
Yawall twelye feet high. The dry dock in this 
yard, is three hundred and forty-one feet in length, 
tighty feet in width, and thirty feet in depth. Its 
“ost was six hundred and seventy thousand and eighty- 
a dollars. Vessels requiring repairs, are floated 
‘0 by the tide, and then lett dry in the dock. 


THE ARMY. 


Usirep Srares pracoons. The ship Napier has 
reachéd N. Orleans from Baltimore, with capts. Lloyd 
J. Beale, and C. A. May, and about 170 men attach- 
ed to the Ist and 2d dragoons, and lieuts. Thompson, 
Saunders, Hamilton, Mason, Hammond, Noble, An- 
derson and Stanton. Those of the Ist regiment are 
on their wayfto Jefferson barracks, Missouri, such as 
belong to the 2d regiment are to be stationed at Fort 
Jessup, Baton Rouge, Fort Towson, and the Falls of 
Ouachita. 


PEE. a 


STATES OF THE UNION. 











VERMONT. 
Stavery. The annexed resolutions were adopted 
unanimously by both branches of the Vermont legis- 
lature: 
Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives, 
1. That as the representatives of the people of the 
state of Vermont, we do protest against the admis- 
sion into the union, of any state whose constitution 
tolerates domestic slavery, or the annexation of 
Texas, or any other territory, in which slavery exists. 
2. That we beiieve that congress have the power, 
by the constitution of the United States, to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade in the district of Colum- 
bia, and in the territories of the United States; and 
that if congress refuse to abolish slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, that the seat of the general gov- 
ernment ought to be removed from that district, toa 
place where slavery and the slave trade do not exist. 
3. That we believe congress has constitutional 
power to prohibit the slave trade between the seve- 
ral states in this union, and to make such laws as shall 
effectually prevent this trade, and ought to exercise | 
this power. 
4. That the constitution of the United States ought 
to be amended, so as to prevent the existence and 
maintenance of slavery in the United States in any 





neer, who it was understood would bring with him 
towards the completion of the canal to the Mines of 
Allegany, the confidence and capital of those who 
had tested his capacities, integrity, and activity in 
other and similar undertakings, and with the aid 
of whom, contracts could be effected for the comple- 
tion of the work in a short space of time, provided 
the state and the company would secure to those who 
now made advances, the first proceeds of the work 
after its completion, to an amount adequate to the 
investment thus made. As neither the state nor the 
company have the means at command to carry on 
the work, this is as eligible a disposition as could 
be effected under such circumstances. The state 
will not be required to make any further advances— 
the canal will be completed to the mines, and so soon 
as the trade upon it shall realize beyond the interest 
of what it costs now to complete it, the state will 
begin to receive returns for the heavy investment 
already made towards its accomplishment. 

The Baltimore American of the 6th inst. says: 

A highly respected friend has sent us a communi- 
tion on this subject in which this appointment is thus 
spoken of: “‘General McNeill is well known in this 
state, and is distinguished throughout the union for 
his talent and efficiency. As an engineer his skill 
and success have been eminently proved in more 
than one of the great works of internal improve- 
ment. In all requirements of judicious economy and 
financial administration, with an energy which is 
daunted by no difficulties, he is esteemed remarka- 
bly competent for the position to which he is now cal- 
led. Upon such auspices we hope soon to see this 
important work in a train of completion. 


Much for the revenue of Maryland is expected 
from the canal when finished, and in England it is 
looked to as the primary and sure resource to our 
state for paymentof herdebt. All then must regard 
with deep interest any ement toward such a con- 
summation, who cherish ‘the interests of Maryland, 
and are anxious for the day when. she may be restor- 





form or manner. 
5. That our senators in congress be instructed, and | 
our representatives be requested, to present the fore- , 
going resolutions to their respective houses in con- | 
gress, and to use their influence to carry out the. 


principles thereof. | 


of our senators and representatives in congress. 


wee 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Treason TRIALS. To the indictment against Col. 
Cooley, charging him with the crime of high treason 
for taking his seat as a representative in the legisla- 
ture, under the people’s constitution, he put in the 
plea of justification, setting forth that that constitu- 
tion was the paramount law of the state, because it 
was adopted by 13,944 votes, being a majority of all 
the voters, and the act of the sovereignty of the state. 
To this plea the acting government have replied, de- 
nying the fact these 13,944 votes were cast for that 
constitution. It being incumbent on Col. Cooley to 


has moved the court for a writ of duces tecum, to be 


tion, summoning them to appear and bring with them 
into court, as evidence, all the original votes cast for 
and against the poople’s constitution, which writ was 
granted. Mr. Atwell has also taken out writs of 
summons directed to.every moderator and to every 


which framed the people’s constitution, and writs of 
summons directed to every moderator and every clerk 
who officiated at the several town meetings held for 
receiving the votes for and against the adoption of 
that constitution, requiring the attendance of all of 
them as witnesses. 

It is stated that if the above evidence is not deem- 
ed sufficient, the defendant is determined to summon 
every individual of the 13,944 voters as wiluesses. 


eee 


MARYLAND. 

CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Canat. A meeting of the 
stockholders took place on the 3d instant. M. C. 
Sprica, esq. resigned the presidency, and general 
Wma. Giers McNeiii was unanimously elected to 
that station, 

This movement is calculated to reinspire the 
friends of that important improvement, and brighten 
the prospects of the state of Maryland. An ar- 
rangement was in agitation at the last session of the 
legislature, which failed only in consequence of a 
trifling disagreement between the two houses on the 
instant when the constifution terminated the session, 
and with that, the prospects of progressing with the 
canal during the year. That arrangement contem- 





plated enlisting the services of this talented engi- 


prove his plea, Samuel Y. Atwell, esq. his counsel, | 


clerk who officiated at the several town meetings | 
held for the election of delegates to the convention | 


ed to her credit, blighted as it now is. The legisla- 
ture we trust will co-operate with the canal compa- 
ny in furthering the achievement of the enterprise. 
It is to be hoped that at its approaching session some 
expedient may be adopted for such amend, especially 
if (as was the case with the bills of the last session 


6. ‘hat the governor of this state be requested to | it proposes the execution of the work without adding 
transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to each | to the debt of the state. 


The appointment of Gen. MeNeill is a subject of 
congratulation on another account. It shows that no 
political influences have governed the appointment to 

i the trust of presiding over so great a project. Con- 
/nected as it is, so vitally, with the welfare of the 
|Sstate—her honor as a debtor and her relief under 


| heavy taxation—all partizan bias should be excluded 
from the councils which regulat6this.important state 
enterprise.” 

It is due to Mr. Sérice the retiring officer, to say, 
| that his administration of the concerns of the compa- 
ny, So far as. we have.ascertained, has been as efficient 
and satisfactory as could have been expected of him 
| with the means at his disposal. He is not a profes- 

sional engineer, however, nor so familiar with du- 
ties which: the station under such embarrassments as 


directed to the two secretaries of the people’s consti- | it has had to labor against, required, in order to com- 


‘mand the confidence of the eapitalists Who were will- 
‘ing to adventure, provided gen, McNeill had charge 
of the enterprize. * Mr. Sprigg under such circum- 
stances did not hesitate to resign. : 





VIRGINIA, 
| Reprisats. The New York Journal of Commerce 
| Says:—The authorities of Virginia are now exacting 
on all vessels bound to New York which put into 
their waters, a sum of money varying from three to 
‘ten dollars. ‘The collector of the port of Norfolk 
has fast sailing vessels with which he boards all ves- 
sels passing out of the Chesapeake bay whether they 
} 7 ntante rs ‘ 
‘anchor or not. Vessels driven in by stress of wea- 
| ther are not compelled to pay. 

This results fromthe refusal of governor Seward 
tocomply with the requisition for the delivery of 
three persons charged with the offence of enticing 
slaves to abscond from Virginia, This is an unhappy 
alternative, 


—_———- 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Tye Dest or Pennsyiyania, asovr $40,000,000. 
| As the condition of Pennsylvania in a financial point 
of view, is every day becoming more interesting, the 
| following outline of thie actual position of the state, 
‘gleaned from authentic sources, possesses considera- 
| ble importance, She owes a debt, contracted chiefly 
to make her internal improvements, of more than 
thirty-nine millions of dollars composed of the fol- 
lowing sums. 

6 per cents. $1,829,059 37; 5 per cents, $32,788,- 
167 10; 45 per cents. $200,000; 4 per cents, (tempo- 
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rary) $15,000—making a total of $34,822,226 47— 
bearing an interest of $1,659,982 67. 
* 1, Add 6 per cent. stock issued for interest unpaid 
in July last, $874,118 71, bearing an interest of $48,- 
000 | 


2. Claims of domestic creditors under the act of 
June 7, 1842, filed already, $1,159;041 65; yet to be 
filed, (estimated) $200,000—making a total of $1,- 
359,041 65, bearing an interest of $81,542 49. 

3. Relief notes issued on the responsibility of the 
state, $2,206,650 68— interest one per cent till funded, 
$22,066 40, making a total of principal, $39,262,037 51, 
and of interest $1,864,238 56. ed 

There has also been received, under the Distribu- 
tion act of congress, $2,867,514 78, to which has 
been recently added another receipt of about $63,- 
000, but these require no provision for interest, nor 
is it probable that the state will be called upon to re- 
imburse them. 

The debt is distributed as follows—according to 
the published statement of the 2d July, 1842, when 
the whole stood at $34,454,356 47. 


Domestic held in Foreign. 
Pennsylvania $9,635,61347 England $20,026,458 00 
New York 417,856 00 Holland 1,522,266 00 
Massachusetts 129,00000 France _ 570,000 00 
Dist. Columbia 86,220 West Indies 563,161 00 
Virginia 84,700 00 Switzerland 239,677 00 
Delaware 76,180 00 Portugal _ 250,803 00 
Indiana 67,500 00 E.India & China 147,968 00 
South Carolina 59,8700 Meyico 40,700 00 
Maryland 24,900 00 C.nada 30,588 00 
New Jersey 13,994 00 Italy 30,525 00 
Ohio 10,000 00 Denmark 6,000 00 
Illinois 7,700 00 Spain 5,000 00 
NorthCarolina 2,50000 Halifax, N.S. 3,000 00 
Secretary of war 


of the U.S., for 


, sundry Indian 
ee 100,000 00 


$10,716,150 47 








$23,736,206 00 








‘The domestic creditors Ra the holders of relief 
notes being probably all Pennsylvanians, these two 
sums must be added to the class of Pennsylvania 
holders—so that speaking generally, the debt amounts 
to thirty-nine millions two hundred and sixty-two 
dollars, of which Pennsylvania holds thirteen mil- 


lions—the other states one million—and foreigners | 


twenty-five millions. In this statement there may be 
room for some changes, but for the present, it is suf- 
ficient to speak of the debt of Pennsylvania, as being 
thirty-nine millions two hundred and sixty-two dol- 
lars, bearing an interest of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four thousaud dollars.—Bicknell’s Reporter. 


— 


ALABAMA. 


Coat. The Montgomery Advertiser says, that 
some coal has been brought to that city, procured in 
St. Clair county, on the Coosa river. The coal was 
first found in the bed of asmallcreek. The place 
where it was procured lies about ten miles from the 

iver. 

’ Desr. We copy from a Tuscaloosa paper the fol- 
lowing valuable table, furnished by the cashier of 
the state bank of Alabama, showing the entire amount 
of indebtedness incurred by that state for banking 
capital. 

Amount R. Pay. Int. due. At 

ISSUED TO STATE BANK, TUSCALOOSA. 


Am. Int, 


0.000, 6, 1859, April 1, Oct.1, N. York, 6000 
0208711, 5, 1858, Son. 1, July 1, London, 10,435 
' 400,000, 5, 1866, Jan. 1, July 1, London, 20,000 
BRANCH AT MOBILE. 

166,000, 6, 1844, June 1, London, 9,960 
166,000, 6, 1844, July 16, London, 9,960 
#308.711, 5, 1858, Jan.1, July 1, London, 10,435 
1,991,000, 5, 1863, May 1, Nov.1, N. York, 99,000 
"300,000, 5, 1866,Jan.1, July 1, N. Yorix, 15,000 
618,000, 5, 1866, Jan. l, July 1, London, 30,900 
BRANCH AT MONTGOMERY. 
333,000, 6, 1844, Oct. 10, Lordon, 19,980 
300,000, 5, 1852, May 1, Noy. 1, N. York, 15,000 
*908,711, 5, 1858, Jan. 1, July 1, London, 10,435 
500,000, 5, 1863, May1, Noy.1, N. York, 25,000 
82,000, 5, 1866, Jan. 1, July], N. York, 4,100 
417,000, 5, 1866, Jan.1, July 1, London, 20,000 
BRANCH AT HUNTSVILLE. 
190,000, 6, 1844, Nov. 1, London, 11,400 
¥208.711, 5, 1858, Jan.1, July 1, London, 10,434 
469,000, 5, 1865, May1, Nov. 1, N. York, 23,450 
500,000, 5, 1866, June 1, Dec. 1, N. Orls., 25,000 
BRANCH AT DECATUR. 

159,000, 6, 1844, Oct. 1, London, 9,540 
*998,711, 5, 1858, Jan. 1, July 1, London, 10,435 
1,000,000, 5, 1863, May 1, Nov. 1, N. York, 50,000 
"500,000, 6, 1966, Junel, Dec. 1, N.Orls., 25,000 
BANK OF MOBILE. 

600,000, 5, 1869, Jan,1!, July 1, London, 30,000 





$9,831,005 debt. Annual interest, $502,865 


*One fifth part of £234,800, negotiated by Alexander 
Pope, Esq. 





The sum of $214,765 of the state interest is paya- 
ble in London, in sterling money. If ten per cent be 
added to this for exchange and bankers’ commissions, 
the whole yearly interest will amount to $526,341, 
equal to 5 1-3 per cent. per annum. 


LOUISIANA, 

Courr House Burnr. The court house of Wash- 
ington parish was destroyed by fire a few nights ago. 
The records of the district court were lost in the 
conflagration. 


ARKANSAS. 

The legislature assembled at Little Rock on the 
7th inst. Gen. Samuel Adams was chosen president 
of the senate, and Mr. Thomas M. Collins speaker of 
the house. Gov. Yell, in his message, recommends 
the winding up of the state bank. 





KENTUCKY. 

Hemp. The Louisville Journal says, there is now 
annually consumed by the manufactories in that city 
about 2,500 tons of hemp—that an active demand 
exists there for the article at $4 per cwt., and nota 
pound is on sale. 


OHIO. 

Bui.pine in Cincinnati. The Cincinnati Repub- 
lican says, that over six hundred brick buildings have 
been erected in that city during the present year— 
but adds that some two hundred of them are still 
without roofs, for the putting on of which a few days 
of pleasant weather is earnestly asked for by the 
builders. 


Strate Loan. The New York Tribune of Satur- 
day says—‘‘A loan of $200,000 redeemable in 1860, 
was privately offered yesterday by the state of Ohio, 
and was taken, we understand, by the Cincinnati 
banks. The rate has not been made public, but it is 
supposed to be 69 or less. The highest bid by par- 
ties here is understood to have been 67}. The loan 
is to be applied to the repayment of the temporary 
loans made to the state by the banks.” 


THANKsGIvING.—The governor has appointed the 
22d of this month to be observed as a day of thanks- 
giving and prayer in that state. 


—_— 


INDIANA. 

State Scrip. We understand that this paper is 
depreciating every day in Cincinnati. 'The effort 
made by brokers, at blowing it, up for the purpose of 
sticking it on the Hoosiers, has proved an entire 
failure.—Indiana Telegraph, 26th Nov. 


A Wuice State Convention is to be held at Indi- 
anapolis on the 17th of January next, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for governor and liecut. 
governor. 


MISSOURI. 

The legislature of this state met on the 21st ult. 
In the house, col. Sterling Price was elected speaker, 
and in the senate, Mr. Houston was chosen presi- 
dent. The governor’s message is a very long docu- 
ment. 


Oe me 


FLORIDA. 

Tire times. Matters are in a very deranged con- 
dition in Middle Florida. The Tallahassee Star says 
that there are 1278 cases set down for trial on the 
civil docket before the supreme court now in session 
at that place. The Star adds—“Property will not 
command money—cotton, the great staple of the 
country, cannot be sold for cash in this market. 
Houses and lands are valueless, when placed in com- 
petition with dollars and cents. Property sold under 
execution at this time, will hardly sell for sufficient 
to pay the costs of suit, sale, and the fees of the 
officers.”’ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





—— 


WAR DESCRIBED BY CARLYLE. What, 
speaking in quite unofficial language, is the net pur- 
port and upshot of war? To my own knowledge, for 
ane there dwell and toil in the British village of 
Dumdrudge usually some 500 souls. From these, 
by certain ‘natural enemies” of the French, there 
are successively selected during the French war, say 
30 able bodied men. Dumdrudge, at her own expense 
has suckled and nursed them; she has not without 
difficulty and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and 
even trained them to crafts, so that one can weave, 
another build, another hammer, and the weakest can 
stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, 
amid much weeping and swearing, they are selected, 





all dressed in red, and shipped aw 
charges some 2,000 miles, or say only to the soy 


Spain, and fed there till wanted. 


And now, to that same spot in the south of 


ene 


ay at the 


——.. 


—— 
Public 


A . 
Spain, 


are thirty similar French artizans, from a Frene} 
Dumdrudge, in like manner wending, till at length af. 


ter infinite effort, the two partics come into 


actual 


juxtaposition; and thirty. stand fronting thirty, each 
with a gun in his hand. 
is given, and they blow the souls out of one another. 
and in place of sixty brisk, useful crafismen, {); 
world has sixty dead carcasses, which it must by, 


and anew shed tears for. 
Busy as the devil is, not the smallest! 


re]? 


Straightway the word 


Had these men an 


‘fire? 


Y quar. 
They 


lived far enough apart; were the entirest Strangers 
Nay, in so wide a universe there was even uncon. 
sciously by commerce, some mutual helpfulness pp. 
tweenthem. How then? Simpleton'!—their gover). 
ors had fallen out, and instead of shooting one ano. 


ther, had the cunning to make these poor blockheads J 


“shoot.” 


POLITICAL ABOLITION. The number of abo. 
lition votes polled at the recent election in the stat 


of— 


New York, was 
Massachusetts 
Michigan, about 


Ohio 
Vermont 


Abolition. 
7,262 
6,179 
1,500 
5,403 
2,093 


22,437 





Total votes, 
40 1,490 
114,339 
45,000 
260,088 

93,425 


say 


_ 


874.279 


In these five states, which are the strongholds of 
the abolitionists, their vote amounts to about 2! per 
cent. of the whole number of votes. 
at large not more than 1 per cent. 
of some eight or ten years’ hard work. And, what js 
more, the laborers appear to be greatly encouraged 
by their success. 


In the country 


This is the result 


[ Jowr. Com. 


WESTERN RAIL ROAD. The Boston Trans 
cript gives the following statement of the gross re- 
ceipts on this road for each month of 1840, 1841 and 








1842, 


more and more. 155 miles, 








$28,300 
26,300 
30,700 
36,200 
41,900 
42. 800 
43,800 
54 500 
58,500 
58,000 





$421,000 


1842: 
1840. 1841. 
Opened 66 Gradually opened Opened 
miles. 
January $5,021 $8,080 
February 7,153 7,770 
March 6,216 10,275 
April 2,816 10;692 
May - 8,750 12,006 
June 10,729 12,448 
July 9,754 16,494 
August 12,162 22,522 
September 16,582 23,560 
October 10,772 20,843 
$95,945 $144,690 
November 8,300 18,368 
December 8,102 19,251 
$112,347 $182,309 


TO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. 


ae 


Last sum 


mer I announced to my correspondents and to the 
public generally that a form for keeping meteorolo- 
gical journals would be prepared and sent to all those 
in the United States, Bermuda, West Indies, Azores, 
and the Canadas who should signify a willinguess : 
co-operate with me in my endeavours to find out al 
the phases of storms which occur within the yout 
the wide spread simultaneous observations about 0 


be established. 


I have to announce now that the ‘form 1s complet: 
ed, and arrangements are made to strike off a su 4 
cient number to supply all who shall express a wish to 


aid in this most important undertaking. 


it 1s my ie 


tention to lay down on skeleton maps of the United 


States by appropriate symbols al 


1 the most important 


phases of the great storms which come within the 


range of our simultaneous o 


bservation; and thus itis 


hoped that we will beable to determine the shape an 
size of all storms, whether they are round or ane 
and if oblong, whether they move side-foremost or " 
foremost or obliquely; and their velocity of motion - 1 
the direction which they take in all the different § 


sons of the year: the course that t 
beyond the borders of the storm; 
barometer and change of temperature whic 
accompany storms, and the extent to w 


fluence is felt beyond their borders. 


Now, as many of these part 
as well without meteorogical instruments 
it is manifest that all who will send mea ta! , 
count of the winds and weather, will essentia 
tribute to the great end in view. 
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Po ane 

who notice great storms, may be of much service 
b mentioning the time of greatest violence, and che 
rection of the wind and time of change, and sending 
aper containing the account to the surgeon general’s 
ae », Washington city, with the world “meteorology” 
od on the corner of the envelope. All papers 
ind journals thus directed will come tomy hands, as I 
x now attached to that bureau, and after being care- 
fll collated with each other, will be deposited in 
the archives of that office, to aid the future metcoro- 
logist in developing laws which the present state of 
the science may not enable us to detect. Let none 
think their mite too insignificant to be thrown into this 
common treasury. ' 

Journals, according to the adopted plan, will be kept 
at all the military stations of the United States; and 
the secretary of the Navy has given orders for the 
same to be done at the naval stations and ships of war 
on our coast. Forms also willbe sent to all the light- 
houses and floating lights, and many of them will at 
Jeast keep journals of the wind and weather. Go- 


yernor Reid, of Bermuda, has veers to send me} 
journals from that island, and 


have the promise 
of various journals from Canada, Newfoundland,*and 
Nova Scotia. 

There are many of the colleges of the United States 
from whom I have not yet had such promise; but I 
now appeal to_them all with confidence to unite in 
their efforts to perfect this most interesting science. 

There are one hundred and three colleges in these 
United States and very many high schools, and as it 
isknown that barometric fluctuations accompany 
storms, it is manifest that the direction in which 
storms move, and their velocity, may be ascertained 
by observations on the barometer alone made at these 
yarious institutions. The number of observers 
cannot be too great. JAMES P. ESPY. 
Surgeon gen’s. office, Washington, December 2, 1842. 


the prejudices that existed amongst his coloured 
brethren to the colonization scheme. He determin- 
ed to risk the change, and embarked some years ago 
for Cape Palmas. So well was he satisfied with the 
result, that he considered it a duty to return and en- 
deavor to induce such of his connections and others 
as might have confidence in his statements, to better 
their condition also. Many knew him, and were 





anxious to learn the result of his enterprize. Forty | 


odd heard and believed, and agreed to accompany | 


ST SS ACNE A, 
VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
WITH REGARD TO SLAVERY. 





The yearly meeting of the society of Friends, held 
at Lombard street in the city of Baltimore, a few 
weeks since, adopted the following testimony. 

“The meeting being introduced into much exercise 
upon the deeply important subject involved in our 
testimony against slavery, in order that our friends 


him back to Cape Palmas. A few of the number) and brethren may clearly understand the views of 


have been prevented from doing so. The others are’ 
now on board the Globe. This plain old man, | 
though evidently having good strong common sense, 
seemed to have little education—no pretensions to} 
tact,—or gift of the gab. It was the simple influ-| 
ence of truth—the obvious matter of fact which he! 
preached from his own experience, that produced | 
more effect than the sermons of all the salaried | 
agents that the colonization society ever employed. | 
As illustrating in his simple way the change which | 
had been remarked in his own appearance and man- 
ners by a transition from a servile state to a 
sphere where he had expanded into the dimensions, 
and regained the upright attitude and independent | 
mein which distinguish a free man, from a ser-| 
vant—‘‘I thought it would never do ’mong my old | 
acquaintance to keep up my head so, when I got: 
back ’mong ’em. They would think I had got above | 
myself, and wasa fool. SolI got down again,—and | 
down so low too, that I must hurry home, for I ne- 
ver could get up again here—I never expect toleave 
Liberia again—never want to. That’s the place for 
colored people. There I can be a man, big as any 
body. We have a country of our own there, same | 
as white people have here,—to take care of, and to} 
defend, if necessary—I have my gun there, and in- 
tend to have my dog, too. See, there is one Mr. 
gave me, I’m taking out. The last thing our 
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EXPEDITION TO LIBERIA. 





The tide seems at length to be changing. The 
opposition which the Colonization Society has had 
so long to encounter, from those unfriendly to the 
benevolent object of the association, and which for 
many years seemed absolutely to have enveloped the 
whole colored population of this state, in an invete- 
rate delusion, appears at length to be dissipating, be- 
fore the mild, peaceable, persevering efforts of those 
who have never intermitted in their zeal nor slack- 
ened in their confidence in the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of their object. 

The barque Globe, a fine large vessel this day 
leaves the port of Baltimore for Liberia, having on 
board about one hundred and fifty emigrants, thirty of 


@Viom go to Monrovia, under care of the American 


Colonization Socicty, and the remainder go to Cape 
Palmas, under care of the Maryland Colonization 
Society. This is the largest expedition that has 
ever left for that destination, and this would have 
been larger, could all who were desirous to go, have 
én accommodated and the means had been ade- 
quate for their outfit. There is now distinctly a 
growing disposition to emigrate in that direction. 
le superiority of that region as a home for the 
colored people will soon be too obvious for longer 
question. ‘he colored people are at length awak- 
fing to those advantages; they are beginning to 
look for a home where they too may enjoy the advan- 
ages of freedom—and where they may have a 
Country of their own. 


an ithas happened, that they have so long been 
oy to their own interest, might be accounted for, 
ut we refrain from that topic. The proper means 


of undeceiving them, were obvious, but required time. 


he dawning of that day is beginning to gild the 
& pera Time has been afforded to test the scheme 
' colonization—and now, those of themselves who 
oe MP stere re the benefits of the change, come 
“ iberia, and show them the truth—and they that 
lehian: see, have hard work indeed to remain 
Rislien With the aid of all their prejudices and 
mye ree determination. They may have resist- 
rth a estimony of one or two—but a tide of testi- 
a hs Stream of light and truth, will penetrate 
Flt even the most obdurate. 

bi ag days since we came up the Chesapeake bay 
, amboat, on board of which were some thirty 
“ = those emigrants on their way from Dorches- 
Gic aunty, Md., to take passage for Liberia in the 
wea be consisted of as fine hearty looking, 
fe J dressed, intelligent, and well behaved co- 
"ve Meso as any part of the state could parade, 
thorn omen, and children, several of the former of 
elder appeared to be far more intelligent than the 
orien who was the instrument in the hand of 
i bare to induce them to make this movement. 
ips ars we know not, but learned from his own 
‘© was amongst the first to break through 








people charged me when | came away, was to bring 
some dogs to catch the game for them when they | 
wound it. We must kill a deer or we never get him, | 
if we wound him he escapes in the thickets. Plenty | 
of deer there. We have trouble to keep them out) 
of our crops. Shoot them any day. Always have | 
fine sport with them after we’ve done mustering.” | 
His account of their system of education, and of| 


their obedience to the laws was truly grateful. 


The Baltimore American says: ‘Among the emi-_ 
grants to go out in the expedition now about to sail | 
is a very respectable colored man named Lauder, | 


; 


from St. Mary’s county. He is advanced in years | 
and possessed of property, yet having satisfied him-| 
self of- the truth of the accounts he has heard of the | 
prosperity of the colony at Cape Palmas, he has) 
made his arrangements to go; and with his family | 
and connections and neizhbors, he has brought about 
fifty persons who are now here awaiting the depar- 


ture of the expedition. 


The address of Dr. McGill, colonial physician at 
Cape Palms, now in this city and who went from 
Baltimore, a lad, some sixteen years ago to Liberia, 
was listened to with much interest by an attentive 
auditory in the crowded galleries of the Light street 
church some weeks ago at a public meeting held 
there. The speaker afforded in his own person one of 
the best illustrations that could be given of the be- 
neficent results of colonization. Hus discourse was 
marked by intelligence, propriety, and self-pos- 
session; and thie accounts which he gave of the 
flourishing community onthe coastof Africa, where 
colored men lived in freedom, administering their 
own laws, and enjoying the fruits of their indus- 
try, were in the highest degree interesting as com- 
ing from a respectable and observant man who had 
himself witnessed and experienced the things which 
he spoke of. He asked his colored friends in the 
galleries what benefit they had derived from the agi- 
tations of the abolitionists? Had not the police laws 
become more rigid on account of the abolition move- 
ments? When riots took place in New York, Phi- 
Jadelphia, and Cincinnati, growing out of aboli- 
tion excitements, had not the colored people al- 
ways been the victims? So it would ever be. The 
colored race must not expect at any time an equal 
participation in social and political rights in this 
country. The freedom of those who were called 
free amongst them was only a nominal freedom. 


In alluding to Canada, and the British West Indies, 
as places to which the free colored people had been 
urgedtogo. Dr. McGill observed that in both of those 
quarters the white race was in the ascendancy, and 
would keep it; in neither place could the black man 
enjoy actual freedom. Africa was the only spot for 
them. There they were in a country occupied only by 
people of their own color. The climate itself was a 
protection to them; for, while the colored man enjoy- 
ed excellent health there, it was not favorable for 





white persons. 


this meeting in relation thereto, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare an address to our members, con- 
taining an expression of our feelings and sentiments 
thereon, who produced the following, which was 
united with by the meeting, and directed to be printed 
in the extracts, viz. 


“This meeting being introduced into a considera- 
tion of the many trials to which, as a religious so- 


‘ciety, we are exposed, and particularly as regards 


the various popular excitements now sv prevalent in 
our land, in which it is feared some of our members 
are jn danger of becoming involved, an earnest and 
fervent desire was felt that we may individually be 
preserved out of every thing that will have a tendency 
to draw the mind away from a dependence on the 
pure living eternal truth. A deep solicitude was also 
felt that we may all, in an especial manner, avoid in- 
volving ourselves with the associations that have 
sprung up around us, for the avowed purpose of pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery in our country, by 
political or other means of a coercive nature, devised 
in the wisdom and contrivance of man. We fully 
believe that our safety as individuals and as a society 
depends upon the guidance of a higher wisdom, 
which, if attended to, would keep us free from such 
connexions, and preserve us from the entanglements 
and responsibility arising out of them. 


‘-In extending this caution to our members, this 
meeting feels no abatement of its concern for the ad- 
vancement and prosperity of our well-known testi- 
mony against slavery. On the contrary, we affec- 
tionately desire that this testimony may continue to 
be supported with uprightness and integrity; and that 
we may be faithful to every clear manifestation of 
duty, which, in the light of truth, may be opened to us 
in relation to it. 

“When this concern first arose in the society of 
Friends, it was the offspring of love to God and love 
to our fellow-men. It originated in a feeling of com- 
passion for the poor oppressed slaves, as well as of 
benevolent regard to those who held them in bondage. 

‘No hostility or even unkindness was entertained 
towards those who claimed to be their owners; a ver 
large proportion of whom, from long-established ha- 
bit, and almost universal example, had been very 
much blinded to the iniquity of the system and its 
awful consequences. With such, our faithful prede- 
cessors in the cause of justice and humanity were 
concerned personally to labor; and in the spirit of 
meekness, by affectionate remonstrance, endeavor to 
convince them of the impolicy as well as injustice of 
the practice. 


“Our Lord and Master has declared, ‘when he 
putteth forth his own sheep he goeth before them, 
and the sheep follow him; for they know his voice, 
and a stranger will they not follow, and will flee from 
him, for they know not the voice of strangers.’ This 
blessed state of preservation and safety has, in all 
ages of the church, been graciously vouchsafed to 
his truly dedicated and humble followers. Our wor- 
thy predecessors in the Truth, by devoted attention 
to the voice of this true Shepherd were signally pre- 
served from the agitations and excitements which 
distract and unsettle the flock, and always tend to 
break and destroy the peace and harmony of society. 
By learning to distinguish, and certainly to know, his 
voice from that of the ‘stranger,’ they were enabled, 
in great unity, to maintain and advance the various 
testimonies given them to bear, and none more con- 
spicuously than our righteous testimony against en- 
slaving the African race. 


“Our blessed Lord in addressing his followers said: 
‘My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight.” 
(John xviii, 36.) Accordingly, the promulgation of 
the glorious Gospel dispensation was committed to a 
few unlettered fishermen of Galilee, by whose faith- 
ful labors, under Divine influence, it was, without the 
aid of force or violence, extended to the utmost boun- 
daries of civilization. The arduous duty of those of 
this society who, under the same Divine influence, 
were called upon and commissioned to bear testimo- 
ny against the injustice of reducing, by force, our 
fellow-beings, equally as ourselves the offspring of 
the universal Parent, and objects of his love and re- 
gard, to a state of unconditional bondage, was in like 
manner faithfully performed. The instruments most 
conspicuous in this labor were also plain unlearned 
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men, who, believing themselves required by the head 
of the prea rs a9 themselves to this work, 
went forth in great humility and meekness; and, in 
the spirit of love, with kindness and much forbear- 
ance, labored for a reformation. 

‘‘With what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
to you again,” was the language of our divine law- 
giver; and the declaration is found to be true in the 
experience of all those who faithfully follow him as 
the captain of their salvation. ‘‘Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor” In its exercise under the divine 

vernment, it awakens no angry passions; it ‘“‘suf- 
ereth long and is kind;” it taketh its kingdom with 
entreaty and not with contention, and keepeth it by 
lowliness of mind; and while it bears its testimony 
to the truth, it opens the ears of the hearers to re- 
ceive it; under its divine impulse the doctrine of the 
equal rights of the African race with ourselves to 
the enjoyment of personal freedom, has spread 
through all the civilized nations of the earth. 

Founded in injustice and supported by violence, 
slavery cannot exist forever in a Christian commu- 
nity. It is not only opposed to the comfort and true 
enjoyment of mankind, but it is equally hostile to 
their temporal interests; and we confidently believe 
that the holy efficacious spirit of christianity is si- 
lently but effectively removing every barrier to the 

rogress of these important truths; and that the day 
is approaching when, by means that are irresistible, 
the arm that is mighty to support injustice will be 
rendered powerless, ‘‘for He that is omnipotent is 
rising up to judgment, and will plead the cause of 
the distressed.” ‘‘He seeth their affliction, and the 
exaltation of the oppressor is not hidden from him. 
He turneth the channels of power, humbleth the 
most haughty, and gives deliverance to the oppress- 
ed at such periods as are consistent with his infinite 
justice and goodness.” 

Under this conviction, the fruit of the divine ope- 
ration on the mind, “he that believeth maketh not 
haste.» The concern is in the hands of Omnipo- 
tence, and his faithful confiding children have no 
cause to distrust either his wisdom or his power. 
They know that of themselves they can do nothing; 
and basing fulfilled the divine requirement as he has 
given them strength, they commit the cause to him 
that judgeth righteously. Their mission terminates 
when their message has been delivered, according to 
the requiring of their Master. If they to whom it 
has been directed will not hear, or hearing will not 
obey, the responsibility rests with them. ‘The labo- 
rer, having done his duty as far as ability has been 
afforded, and to the extent of the call to him, will 
stand exonerated in the divine sight; he will be clear 
of all responsibility for the consequences; the guilt 
of the transgressor will be upon his own head. 

To the ardent laborer in the cause of the oppress- 
ed African the progress of the concern may appear 
slow and tedious, and there is a danger that he may 
become impatient. But it becomes us to consider 
that the unfoldings of truth in the development of 
religious duty are generally gradual; perhaps always 
so in relation to communities. “First the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
“So,” said our blessed Lord, ‘is the kingdom of 
God.” (Mark iv. 26,28.) Like the morning light, 
faint at the first, but gradually and very gently in- 
creasing until the day dawn, and the sun rise to en- 
lighten the whole earth. So is the divine govern- 
ment in the hearts of his rational family; and we 
have need of patience and of charity, lest in our 
zeal for the truth we act indiscreetly; requiring the 
effects of a full illumination and knowledge from 
those on whom the rays of light may not have yet 
fully risen; expecting to reap the corn while it is 
yet only in the blade. 


Criminality can only arise from our shutting out 
the light, or wilfully refusing to comply with its dis- 


to him, wherby mercy and truth, by the force of 
their own benign influence, should triumph over cru- 
elty and oppression. 
For more than one hundred years after the rise of 
our religious society there were amongst our own 
members many slaveholders—sincere hearted men 
and women, who were conscientiously desirous of 
maintaining all the testimonies of the society. But 
of the enormity of the evils consequent upon slavery 
they had not then become sensible, and were quietly 
resting under the system, as many now are, without 
any manifestation of uneasiness or apparent convic- 
tion that they were doing wrong. But in the course 
of time, under the enlightening influence of the same 
divine principle of life and truth in the soul that had 
manifested to our dedicated predecessors, many evils 
that then abounded in the world, the injustice of the 
Africamslave trade and of slavery was clearly open- 
ed to their understanding. They saw that the whole 
system was in direct violation of that positive in- 
junction of the Divine Master, “whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” Their minds being thus drawn to the 
subject, they were led to trace this system through 
all its stages, from its commencement to its termina- 
tion; during which examination they perceived that 
the annals of human barbarity furnished no instances 
of greater cruelty, outrage, and oppression, than 
were inflicted on the African race by this trade, and 
the system that supported it. The consequence was, 
that friends came to the solemn conclusion that, so 
far as we were concerned, it was our duty to sepa- 
rate ourselves from any participation in such accu- 
mulated guilt. First, by withdrawing from any con- 
nexion either with the foreign or domestic slave trade; 
and, secondly, by manumitting and discharging from 
servitude whatever slaves might be in our possession. 
The society of Friends, in thus taking up a testi- 
mony against slavery, publicly and openly, did not 
desire to invade the privileges of their neighbors, nor 
in any way improperly to interfere with them.— 
With us it was purely a religious concern, unconnec- 
ed with any political or temporal consideration; and, 
valuing above all earthly privileges the inestima- 
ble blessing of liberty to act freely, according to the 
dictates of divine light, the society, felt no disposi- 
tion to invade the sacred right of others to the same 
enjoyment. 


We have neither in the example nor precepts of 
our Lord and Master any authority to compel people 
to do what we may believe to be right. It is our 
privilege and our duty to act according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, and therefore for the relief of 
our own minds we gave freedom to the slaves under 
our control. Having thus borne our testimony against 
slavery, and set an example of justice to those around 
us, we so far had discharged our duty, and others 
were left to the free exercise of their own judgment 
in the case. No all feeling towards our neighbors 
who still continued to hold slaves was entertained.— 
They were only doing what we ourselves had 
very recently done, and with hearts filled with 
gratitude to the Source and Fountain of all Good 
for his great mercy in opening our eyes to see 
the enormity of this evil, and giving us strength 
to relieve ourselves from it, we looked with feelings 
of tenderness on those who were still entangled in it, 
and with fervent desires that they might find relicf. 

Nevertheless, the society being deeply impressed 
with the injustice of holding in unconditional bond- 
age our fellow men, and believing that slavery, as it 
existed in the United States, was a great moral, so- 
cia], and political evil, increasing in magnitude and 
threatening the most disastrous consequences to our 
country; that in the mean time it was beneficial nei- 
ther to the master nor slave; and, finally, that in the 
system there was not one redeeming quality to justi- 
fy or palliate it; did from time to time, when they 





closures. 


incur guilt. ‘That servant which knew his Lord’s 
will and prepared not himself, neither did according 


to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes; but he | breathes “peace on earth and good will to men,” 
that knew not, and did commit things worthy of might lead toa solemn consideration of the matter, 


stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes; for unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him skall be much 
required.” 


tem of coercion, whereby the slaveholder shall be 


compelled to perform an act which he may not ap-| They created no dangerous excitement in the public 
prehend himself called upon to do, we believe it 
would be more consistent with the mild and benefi- 
cent spirit of the gospel, and with the example of! to with patience. 


the holy and immaculate pattern of all perfection, 
in the language of kindness and conciliation to call 
the attention of the slaveholder to the unerring 
standard of righteousness in himself; to urge him to 
a solemn consideration of the position in which he 
stands, that thus, happily for himself, he might be 
persuaded voluntarily to do justly to those in bonds 


It is when conviction enters the mind and 
we disobey the clear manifestations of duty that we | 


(Luke xu. 47, 48.) Instead then of 
joining with others in contriving or supporting a sys-| of the slaveholder no hostile feelings either towards 





felt themselves religiously called upon, address to the 
legislative bodies of our country, and occasionally 
_ to the people of the United States, such views of the 
| subject as, under the influence of that love which 


| and be a means of removing this enormous evil. 
|. These movements of Friends, influenced wholly 
by kindness and benevolence, produced in the mind 


_us or towards the colored population of our country. 
| mind, ending in tumults and riots. On the contrary, 
our appeals were received with respect and listened 

Many were brought to reflect very 
|seriously on the subject, and thousands of slaves 
_ Were voluntarily liberated. Laws were passed pro- 


'tecting the rights of the emancipated and mitigating 
| the condition of those still retained in bondage.— 


| But how different is the present state of things!— 
_ What a melancholy change has taken place in our 


cy 
of the colored people, we find an alarming dis #4 
tion to abridge the few rights that have been re 
to them: instead of a general feeling of cOmmise 2 
tion and kindness, we find in many instances vf 
position of acrimony and bitterness engendere] 
against them without any provocation on thee 
part. Even in the free states great and many sed 
elties have been exercised towards them. Th ; 
progress of emancipation has been checked, ang : 
mutual feeling of jealousy and suspicion has taken 
place of the reciprocal confidence which toa great i 
tent had subsisted between the master and the slave. 

For all this there must be a cause. Can “the eo, 
tree” produce such bitter fruit? We earnestly anq 
affectionately entreat our friends and the brethren 
every where to pause and deeply reflect upon the 
consequences before they commit themselves in gp 
degree, by countenancing or entering into associs. 
tions founded upon prinejples or governed by motives 
Inconsistent with the mild, forbearing, and peaceable 
spirit of the Gospel. We may rest assured that 
all attempts to effect the liberation of the slaves } 
coercive measures will be met, as they already 
have been, by a counteracting force, and if persisteg 
in, will finaily lead to violence, perhaps to bloodshed, 
The prophet in the vision of Jight, beholding the 
state of the church in the “‘latter days,” declared that 
‘the people shall dwell alone, and shall not be num. 
bered among the nations;”’ and our blessed Lord ip 
reference to his followers said, ‘‘they are not of the 
world, even as lam not of the world.” (Jon. xvii, 16.) 
“The wisdom of this world is foolishness withoyt 
God.” (1 Cor. iii. 19.) Asa religious society we 
profess to have been called out of the prevailing 
maxims, policies, and systems of the world to a de. 
pendence on the immediate manifestation of divine 
wisdom in ourselves. This wisdom leads out of ali 
strife, contention, and violence; under its blessed iy. 
fluence the mind is brought into a state of calm anj 
quiet repose, in which the still small voice of diving 
instruction is heard; and to this alone it is that we 
look, with full faith and confidence, for direction in 
all our religious duties, under a solemn conviction 
that, as men and Christians, without it we can dono 
thing which shall either promote our own progres 
in the knowledge of divine truth, or in any degre 
advance the cause of righteousness in the world; and 
that whatever may be the avowed purpose of any 
movement to effect these ends, unless we have been 
called and qualified by the immediate impulses of the 
holy spirit to labor in it, we shall in the end accom 
plish no good. 

May we, therefore, beloved friends, retire to the 
divine gift within ourselves, and seek after that “wis 
dom that is from above, which is first pure, then pe« 
ceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mer- 
cy and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.”” May we study to be quiet and mind our 
own business; and may we carefully avoid putting 
forth our hands to a work to which we have not been 
divinely called, less, like one formerly, we bring death 
upon ourselves, and be the means of bringing destrae 
tion upon others. 








—— 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. 








— 





The London Atlas contains the following notice of 
an address delivered by Lamartine. ‘The extracts 
from the oration will inspire a desire to see the whole 
address. 

Whilst Brougham has in England been causing his 
voice to be heard by the industrious classes of his 
own well-loved land, the noble-minded, pure, intel 
lectual, imaginative De Lamartine has been uttering 
one of his magnificent orations in France ‘on the 
industrial progress of the human race.” This is4 
feature of the age in which we live; great minds ar 
more practical in their tastes and studies than at aly 
former epoch. The master spirits of our own days 
are no longer engrossed by profitless theories 20 
useless disquisitions. Now it is that they descend 
into the arena of action and daily life, and associalé 
themselves with our working classes and our middle 
ranks, teaching the one and raising the other in te 
scale of intellect, taste, and feeling. We should de 
light to be able to publish the whole of the speech o 
De Lamartine, as pronounced by himself; but ¢ 
though this pleasure is denied to us, there are som 
extracts from his oration which we cannot dare! 
omitor postpone. On the occasion when the pot 
and the statesman De Lamartine delivered the spee“ 
which we cannot sufficiently praise, the venerable 
M. de Lacretelle—whose works are as familiar" 
our colleges and schools of learning as they ar! 
France, and whose voice has for fifty years resoul™ 
ed from the depths of science, from the majesty ° 
history, and finally from the philosophy of morals 





country! Instead of laws meliorating the condition 


a humble departmental council at Macon, attende 


and politics—was present. That same Lacretelle, at 
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, instruct and delight the audience, and thence the 
whole of France. And although to his system the 
nt of minds attached to liberal commercial views 
be given, yet homage must be rendered to 
his worth, his activity, and his disinterestedness.— 
De Lamartine, on this recent and memorable occa- 
sion, replied to the now nearly exploded views of 
the school to which his opponent belongs: 
“You have quoted, sir, (said De Lamartine) the 
reat modern English poet to support your opinions. 
But chance condemns you by the mouth of your own 
qutbority. You have not read all Lord Byron, or 
ou would have found this question answered against 
you in his notes to his immortal pilgrimage of Childe 
Harold. They once asked that illustrious writer which 
he considered the most poetic—science or nature?— 
He pointed to the ocean. “I, in turn, ask you,” said 
he, “which is most poetic—dhat ocean, bare, desert- 


| ed, crossed only by the savage in the bark of the 


tree which he has felled, or covered with vessels, 
shadowy with the cloud of their canvass, carrying in 
them thousands of disciplined men, curbing the sub- 
iugated waves by the powerful and hidden power of 
their helm? +Was not asking thus, to answer? 

You accuse machines; they.are the artificial hands 
of the laborer. All natural things are machines for 
man as soon as he can think. The animal invents no 
machine; in this is its weakness. Man does, and in 
this is his force. They attest his perfectibility.— 
Blaspheme not creation by accusing industry. Cor- 
rupted and crafty civilization has not made man in- 
dustrious, but God. (Applause.) 

You say that England outrages the universe to 
to force its. markets. I neither excuse nor accuse 
England. History listens not to the accusation of 
one people against another. Yet may | assert that a 
wide difference exists in the conquests made by the 
mdustrial principle—however violent or unjust they 
be—and those consummated by a brute and military 
system. Where conquering Rome trod, she lefta 
desert. What have Tyre, Carthage, and England 
left? Colonies, people, civilization, new groupings 
of consuipers and producers. Unjust as the Chinese 
war—the opium war—may be, if we raise our 
thoughts to the philosophic height of historic rea- 
son, is no compensation to be found? Who knows 
but the first shot fired by a Chinese merchant vessel 
which commenced the Chinese war, hath burst asun- 
der the portals of a new world? Who knows but 
that it has linked, in one communion, four hundred 
million of active men with Europe? If so, how vast 
a future opens on us, gentlemen! 

To prove how cautious we should be in predicting 
consequences, even from the most trifling facts, I 
will mention three changes, yet providential ones, at 
the commencement of this age. 

In 1768, I believe, they for the first time brought 
a few grains of tea as a curiosity to the governor ge- 
neral of the Indies, and to-day entire fleets are em- 
ployed in furnishing its consumption to England, 
Russia, Germany, Switzerland, &c. the mighty ex- 
change of two worlds. 

Another fact is this. Forty years since they pre- 
sented a cotton plant to the Egyptian pasha, and now 
one-half of the Mediterranean navigation bears the 
cotton ofthe Nileinto Europe. This is nothing. His 
eyes are opened by his new wealth to political wisdom 
and he has suddenly bethought him that the isthmus 
of Suez, so long forgotten by trade, is the shortest 
road to India. 
tween the two continents. 

Again, a last fact. Fifty years since an English 
machinist discovered the incalculable force of ex- 
pansion possessed by the compressed vapor of boil- 
ling water, The steam engine was invented. 

What results, genUemen, from these three coinci- 
dent industrial facts, occurring in the same age? A 
second creation of the geographical, political, moral, 
and commercial world. ‘The extremes of the earth 
have approached; languages, races, interests, reli- 
Sion have been fused. The result for all humanity 
hasheen an increase of force and unity that God 
alone could compute. In short, these result from a 
certain and perhaps nigh future, the realization of 
that chimera ‘of all conquerors and of all creeds— 
universal monarchy; but at the time the monarchy of 
intellect, commerce, industry, and thought.” 
Ow captivating is such eloquence as this! How 
Xpands the mind, warms the heart, lets loose the 
*elings of affection and sympathy for the whole fa- 
mily of man, and cheers us by its promises of a com- 
ing period of improvement and lustre! It is impos- 
—— to refrain from adding a few more passages to 

se already selected from this truly magnificent 
Speech: — 

“Industries (says De Lamartine) are the degrees 
* ‘ising civilization. Will you dare to curse, to 


ite 


eto and to destroy them? But I know such a; man in his conflicts with the remembrance of the 
Ousht is far from you. I know that your eom- 
Paints are only jests. But, sir, it is a dangerous 


He is about to open the path be-| 





thing to sport with the truth. From such men as 
you are, all isconsidered serious. In scoffing at your 
age, you run the risk of forcing an error on it. Inde- 
pendently of this, what is the truth? It is that the 
world is changing, and becomes more and more in- 
dustria] and democratic. The one must follow the 
other. Well, shall we deny the facts or shall we ab- 
stain from solving those two grand and difficult prob- 
lems which Providence itself hath placed before us? 
No; in place of stopping our workmen and destroy- 
ing our machines, let us accept and triumph over the 
difficulties of our epoch. The great successes of ci- 
vilization are born by convulsive efforts. ‘The world 
becomes industrial. Give industry a soul which shall 
nullify its great vice—the hardness of heart begotten 
in nations who make wealth their idol. You have 
pronounced, in conclusion, a word for the language 
of religion destined also to become a political term— 
‘charity.”” That word is also ours, believe me. [I 
call to witness all my honorable colleagues in the 
council-general of the department; they know that 
our sessions are filled with the sole thought of assist- 
ing the working classes. We are not of that impla- 
cable school of economists who cast out the poor 
from their communion, as insects which society 
should crush. We are well aware how, at another 
epoch, materialism produced this legislative egotism. 
We have our faith by which we regulate our actions: 
we hold that society ought to act, heal, and vivify— 
that there is no legitimate source of wealth which is 
productive of any unmerited misery—in a word, that 
policy should be led by science, and administration, in 
the same path along which religion is conducted by 
| virtue; that is to say, to the relief of all that can be 
| relieved, to the regulation of all that can be regulat- 
_ed—in short, to the general equilibrium of all the 
| great industries.” 
| After having glanced at the obstacles which pre- 
isent themselves to the progress of the industrious 
‘classes, and to the triumphs of a pure and true phi- 
| losophy, he exclaims,— 
| There isa ceaseless struggle between charity and cu- 
| pidity. And for what do we ask? That political society 
should not stand by passively gazing on the struggle 
| that is going on between industry, wealth, and labor; 
| that it should interpose, not by pushing itself arbitra- 
_rily between the manufacturer and his workmen—be- 
|tween the consumer and the producer—but that it 
should interpose with all the power which it pos- 
'sesses, to afford assistance wherever there exists a 
|necessity for its helping hand; to shower down a 
| temporary supply of funds wherever there be a con- 
| gregation of the working classes out of employment; 
|in a word, let it be a visible, enlightened, active Pro- 
'vidence, shedding its healing balm upon the suffer- 
|ings of the population; let it strive to imitate that 
| invisible Providence which is sometimes hidden from 
i the sight of the unfortunate, in order to endow socie- 
| ty with the glory and honor of supplying its place for 
|a moment. (Applause.) 
And will the means ever be discovered for realiz- 
ing this desirable object, which has been lately in- 
volved with such hopeful earnestness by the ilustri- 
_ous philosopher to whom [nowreply? For my part, 
| I have'no doubt upon the subject. Society has never 
| failed to invent aught that was necessary for its wel- 
fare or support. Genius is not the grand discoverer 
and inventor in the ranks of society. This grand in- 
ventor is love; genius is but a faculty, whereas the 
love of man is impassioned virtue, and for our honor 
or excuse let it be said that this passion for the im- 
provement of any class of human beings is the cha- 
ractcristic passion of the present age. It is to this 
passion that we owe the invention of so much that 
posterity will appreciate better than we could have 
done. It was this passion that invented French revo- 
lution—dispassionately and morally considered, the 
audacious application of the principles of the frater- 
nity of men, drawn from the scriptures and philoso- 
phy, and introduced into political legislation—it was 
this passion which borrowed from religion that sub- 
lime word “equality,” and which will shortly, I hope, 
borrow from the same source that still sublimer word, 
‘the union of all classes.” Ah! the present age, 
which has been so loudiy blamed, but which all phi- 
losophers should bless, has made rapid strides in 
political science. ‘This science was wont of yore to 
look upwards only, but now it descends to look down- 
wards. Ofyore, it founded its claims upon force 
alone, and now it founds them on, rational grounds, 





the problematic product of science, but which the 
mininsters of divine law—those stepping-stones be- 


with the very dogmas of their faith.” 





‘address. These are the sentiments which sustain 


ast and the sufferings of the future, and which bid 


| 
him ‘“*thank God—and take courage.” 


and, above all, on that religious reason which is not 


tween God and mankind—received and inculcated | 


Thus terminated his captivating and matchless 
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From the United States Gazette. 
HION. JOHN M. CLAYTON AND THE U. Ss. BANK. 


Mr. Eprror: It has been a source of continual re- 
gret to me, that there was no competent reporter at 
a late meeting in Delaware, to report 4 speech which 
{ heard delivered by Mr. Clayton. It was an excel- 
lent speech in every sense of the word, full of instruc- 
tion on great points of national interest, and teeming 
with expositions of subjects upon which the Ameri- 
can people cannot be too well informed. The nation- 
al bank was one of these subjects; and nothing could 
be more striking and impressive than his history of 
the downfall of the United States bank and of the 
unfortunate institution which succeeded it,—the U. 
States bank of Pennsylvania. His account of this lat- 
ter institution removed some of the errors.of belief, 
perhaps some of the bitter prejudices of many of his 
auditors, and did justice to a distinguished citizen, 
whom it is now the fashion to stigmatize as the au- 
thor of the bank’s ruin—I allude, of course, to Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle. 


At the period, said Mr. Clayton, when president 
Jackson declared war upon the national bank, no 
one could be so ignorant as not to know that the peo- 
ple of the United States possessed the best and most 
uniform currency in the world; it is scarcely to be 
believed that human ingenuity could have devised a 
better one. We had a paper currency fully equal to 
a specie one, because it always commanded specie; 
and such a currency the best political economists, 
with common experience to back them, tell us is a 
better currency than specie, because it has none of 
the inconveniences of the latter; and the rate of ex- 
change between the remotest points of the vast ter- 
ritory of the United States was actually Jess than 
that of the great cities of France—between Paris and 
Bordeaux, for example. It was under such circum- 
stances that president Jackson, falling into a person- 
al quarrel with Mr. Biddle, the cause of which if well 
known (Mr. Biddle refused to remove Mr. Mason 
from the presidency of the New Hampshire branch 
of the United States bank, at the bidding of the Old 
Roman,) astonished the world by making war upon 
the bank itself, declaring that it had failed to effect 
the purpose for which it was created—that is, the 
furnishing a good currency and an adequate rate of 
exchanges to the country; and insisting that this ob- 
ject would be better effected by the state banks.— 
This was the point, the great point, on which the 
whole war turned; Mr, Biddle (with nearly the 
whole American people, at that time agreeing with 
him,) argued that no currency could be safe, unless 
controlled by the general government, and that the 
destruction of the national bank must be followed 
by a great increase of state banks; which, left to 
themselves, uncontrolled by a national bank, must 
speedily destroy themselves, and the whole currency 
of the country; while the Jackson administration, 
on the contrary, insisted, that the state banks offered 
a sufficient, and safe means of accomplishing all the 
purposes of a national bank. It was under presi- 
dent Jackson’s auspices—under his direct advice 
and exhortations to the states to charter new banks, 
and to the banks themselves to increase their busi- 
ness, throwing off all the trammels of, and all re- 
spect for the United States bank, (go back to the 
Jackson official paper, the Globe, of 1833, where 
this ruinous course is so strongly urged,) and the 
timid are encouraged by the declaration that ‘‘Qhio, 
'Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Kentué®y, are re- 
isolved to take care of themselves, and no longer 
depend on the kind guardianship of Biddle, Clay and 
Co.;” that the number of state banks and branches 
‘rose from 230 to 823, (and afterwards to a much 
|greater number,) and their circulation from sizty- 
one millions to one hundred and forty millions of dol- 
lars. The consequence of this was, as had been pre- 
dicted, suspensions—bankruptey—ruin. And who was 
the cause of this—Mr. Biddle, or president Jackson? 


The conversion of the United States bank, after 
the expiration of its charter, from a national to a 
state bank, Mr. Clayton had himself always disap- 
proved of and lamented. But was Mr. Biddle the 
cause of its ruin? The radical evil was that, as a 
state bank, its capital was too vast to find employ- 
ment—legitimate banking employment—no commer- 
cial business; and accordingly, it was induced—or, 
rather it was compelled—to invest its means in state 
stocks; and, of course, it lost, like other purchasers, 
when these stocks fell. It was this loss, it was this 
depreciation of state stocks, which ruined the bank— 
one of the first and greatest victims of that delibe- 








rate bad faith, now grown into virtuai or systematiz-, 


ed repudiation, on the part of the states, which has 
ruined so many other victims—institutions or indivi- 
duals—and covered the American name with dis- 
honor, 
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The ruin of the state banks of the United States 
was the act, not of Mr. Biddle, no single individual 
was, —— competent to such a deed of destruc- 
tion) but of the states, the free sovereign states, which 
borrowed its money, dishonored the debt, and left 
it to sink under a load of worthless state scrip, for 
which it had given up its gold and silver. Let us 
remember, en we charge this loss, resulting from 
this investment of the means of the bank in state 
stocks as the crime of Mr. Biddle, how many other 
persons committed the same crime; let us remember 
a fact which has never yet been properly brought be- 
tore the country, that the United States government 
having the Smithsonian Fund and several millions 
of dollars to invest for the Indians, Creeks, Chero- 
kees, &c. inveSted it, in pursuance of an act of con- 

, in state stocks; and, now the United States 

ave lost more in proportion upon their investments 

in state stocks, than the bank of the United States 

on the whole of its wide spread concerns, as appears 

from the report of the bank investigating commit- 

tee of 1841. This isa fact which ought to disarm 
censure. 

There is another fact, said Mr. Clayton, which I 
mention in justice to Mr. Biddle, and which, in jus- 
tice to him, ought never to be forgotten. In Janua- 
ry, 1841, the banks of Philadelphia, which had been 
forced into suspension, were compulsorily directed 
to resume specie payments, just at the moment when 
the legislature wanted to borrow, $800,000. Mr. 
Biddle, then only a private citizen, exhorted the banks 
not to resume; he assured, and endeavored to con- 
vince them, they were wholly unprepared for re- 
sumption; and especially he advised them not to lend 
the money to the states, unless allowed to postpone 
the resumption; for he argued and solemnly declared 
— his long financial experience enabled him to 

oresee) that if the banks lent the money and resum- 
ed, both they and the state must inevitably break.— 
But the banks, driven by popular clamor, both re- 
sumed and lent the money; and now we see the end 
of it—many of the banks gone, the state of Pennsyl- 
vania bankrupt. Had Pennsylvania done what Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee did,—had she 
allowed her banks, to defer the return to specie pay- 
ments until July, 1842, the banks might then have 
resumed with a prospect of safety, and the state and 
the city of Philadelphia might, perhaps, have been 
spared the vast calamity under which they are now 
suffering. 

There were other causes which contributed to the 
ruin of this unlucky state bank. The bonus, and 
the whole amount paid for its charter in annual 
contribution to the School Fund, subscriptions to 
public improvements, &c., amounted to the enormous 
sum of twelve millions of dollars; in exacting which, 
Pennsylvania deprived the bank of its very life- 
blood. An additional feature of the bonus was the 
obligation laid on the bank to lend the state an im- 
mense sum of money at the pitiful and ruinous rate 
of four per cent. interest. Well! Pennsylvania was 
not content with demanding and receiving this loan. 
The money was scarcely in her treasury, before 
her legislature repealed the tax, laid for the pur- 
pose of meeting and paying the interest on the loan, 
and thus the credit of the loan was destroyed, and 
the bank made the loser by the whole amount of de- 
preciation. 

Add to these causes the return to the state bank of 
the 22 millions of circulation of the national bank, 
which the former was obliged to redeem; and you 
have the true elements of the destruction of the bank; 
beyond which it is unnecessary to go to seek an ad- 
ditional causé"in any supposed mal-administration of 
Mr. Biddle. 

Mr. C. having shown the superiority of the nation- 
al bank system over the state bank system, and 
traced the true cause of the explosion of the latter, 
predicted, with perfect confidence, that the currency 
and the exchange of the country would remain dis- 
tracted, in consequence of successive contractions and 
expansions by the states’ banks, acting without con- 
cert and without check. He predicted that, so long 
as the state bank system, now existing, should re- 
main without the control of a national institution, the 
country would be convulsed by alternate suspensions 
and resumptions of specie payment, by frequent ex- 
plosions of state banks, followed by all their disas- 
trous conseqnences, and by continual fluctuations 
and distractions of the exchanges. He considered the 
party which favored the present state of things, and 
opposed the national institution, as emphatically the 
bank party,—a bank party of the most odious cha- 
racter, the whole tendency of their measures bein 
to fasten upon us the evils, without any of the benefits 
of the banking system. 

But I have not time to follow Mr. Clayton any fur- 
ther in his remarks. My object in making this com- 
munication has been to invite public attention to his 
exposition of the causes of the failure of the United 





States bank of Pennsylvania, and to the predictions 
of still further calamities to follow, (as inevitable 
consequences of the present state of things,) which 
many will think of sufficient importance to be remem- 
bered hereafter. M. 


LETTER FROM MR. WEBSTER. The fol- 
lowing letter from Daniel Webster published late- 
ly in the Boston Courier, is one of two written by 
him to influential whigs in Boston, ata period prior 
to the assembling of the convention at Faneuil Hall 
which nominated Henry Clay for the presidency. 


[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. | 
Washington, Aug. 24, 1842. 

Dear sir: My advice to the whigs of Massachu- 
setts, (which I fear they are not likely to have great 
respect for), would be, by no means to commit the 
state, at this moment, to any body. Events of mag- 
nitude are constantly unfolding. Next year at this 
time willbe quite in season, and nothing appears to 
me to be necessary now but to make a strong rally 
forthe state government. Such is Mr. Clay’s pre- 
sent position, that no one can fail tosee the awk- 
wardness of pushing him at the present moment. 
Sucha proceeding can do him no good, and I fear 
would be sure to give the state to the locofocos.. It 
is not to be disguised, that these premature nomina- 
tions have not helped the whig cause, in states in 
which elections have been held, such as North Ca- 
rolina, Indiana, Illinois, &e. My own opinion is: 
that equally bad effects would follow the same poli- 
cy, if adopted in Massachusetts. I write this in 
confidence, but you may show it to one or two of the 
committee. I never had a stronger opinion upon 
any political question. 

I pray you preserve this letter as J keep no copy. 
Yours, truly, DANIEL WEBSTER. 

John P. Healy, esq. 











MESSAGE OF GOV. RICHARDSON. 





Sourn Carona. The last and very long mes- 
sage of Governor John P. Richardson was transmit- 
ted to the legislature at Columbia, on Noy. 29. It 
calls the attention of the legislature firstly to the 
militia system of the state, and warmly approves of 
the law passed in relation to it at its last session. We 
extract from it the following: 


(MILITIA. ] 


The now complete organization of our militia, 
accompanied by a judicious and intelligible digest of 
all the acts regulating it, together with the restora- 
tion of the practical opportunities of improvement 
afforded by the camp drill, has more than realized its 
anticipated benefits, and presents us in an attitude of 
defence, to command the respect of the world. Its 
influence has aroused the spirit and the emulation of 
our Officers, inspired a sense of duty in our soldiery 
and animated the patriotism and confidence of our 
people. Built upon the experience of more than 
forty years since the first organization of our militia 
system—educed from the accumulated labors and 
opinions of many of our ablest and most efficient 
officers—the deliberate result of the popular will 
and reflected by the firm convictions of tere legisla- 
tures, it ought to be regarded with sacred veneration 
which no supposed perception of slight imperfec- 
tions or inconveniences, should ever induce us to 
abandon, or to innovate. 

No sceptiscism in the morals, or patriotism, or the 
capacity of the people for self-government, is more 
dangerous or unjust, than that which depreciates and 
derides their ability for self-defence. If, in the ab- 
sence of all constitutional power to retain a stand- 
ing military force, the states of this union possess no 
means but that of a polemical argument to main-| 
tain their rights as sovereigns, those rights would 
indeed be found to be vain, shadowy, and unprofita- 
ble before the arbitrament of an armed federal po- 
tentate. In our late contest with federal power, it 
was not to the mere efficacy of its laws, or the sanc- 
tity of its ordinances—to the justice of her cause, 
or the strength of her arguments—but to the uplfted 
arm of her citizens, ready to strike in her defence 
that the state looked at last for protection. And 
were the dangers of the past to recur, or the unfa- 
vorable forebodings of the future to be realized. it is 
to the bold hearts and nerved and disciplined patrio- 
tism of the militia, that South Carolina would again 
appeal, as the first to feel and to ae with 


her wrongs, and as the only finally available source 
of defending her. 


[ARMORY AND MILITARY tNsTITUTE.] 
It affords me a similar satisfaction, to report the 
favorable condition and adequate supply of our arms 
arsenals, and munitions of war. Procured at an 





a 
expense to the state of not less than half a million 
and requiring an annual appropriation of twenty-four’ 
thousand dollars, for their care and supervision, as 
well as for the indispensable police duties incident to 
a military depot, they necessarily occupy an impor. 
tant position of the solicitude and attention of the 
executive, to whose control they are almost exc}y. 
sively subjected. Under this responsibility, I instj. 
tuted an investigation to ascertain if no part of this 
annual burden on the treasury could be judiciously 
dispensed with. The result of a minute and dispas. 
sionate inquiry, soon satisfied me of the fallacy of 
this expectation. And after an investigation, cop. 
ducted in all the zeal and spirit of reform, I am ir. 
resistibly led to the conclusion, that a wise or pru- 
dent retrenchment is practically impossible. Under 
this impression, I have contemplated the expediency 
of combining the origina] duties and purposes of 
these institutions, with a system of education, which 
in the attainment of two objects of such primar 
importance to the safety and prosperity of the state, 
would amply compensate for the liberal and munif. 
cent expenditures which she has hitherto incurred, 
in maintaining one only. 1am more especially en. 
couraged to hope for your co-operation in promot- 
ing this view, from the favorable manner in which 
it was received by your predecessors—from the al- 
most universal approbation of our fellow citizens— 
and from the very satisfactory success of the short 
and limited experiment, which it was within my 
official discretion to institute. 


Requiring no additional appropriation—I cannot 
conceive any possible objection to the change which 
it is now proposed to introduce. The experience of 
other states, under great disadvantages, and at a very 
considerable expense, has not only conduced to the 
continuance of their fostering patronage of similar 
institutions, but to the gratifying conviction, that 
they are among the most useful and instructive of 
their seminaries of learning. 


But were the benefits derived by the state, from 
the former and the proposed mode of performing 
the police duties of her arsenals, precisely equal in 
other respects, who can hesitate as to the wisdom 
and propriety of adding the advantages of a liberal 
and moral education, to the military services which 
she requires, when both may be accomplished at the 
same expense? If the education of our indigent 
poor be indeed an object commensurate with the an- 
nual expenditure of thirty-six thousand dollars, 
would it not be unwise to omit this opportunity of 
adding (without burden to the people, or draft on 
the treasury, and with the most gratifying assurance 
of much more useful results), twenty-four thousand 
more, to promote the objects of that benefaction? 

The discretion now vested in the executive by 
law, is deemed sufficient to effectuate the arrange- 
ments to which Ihave alluded. But other legisla- 
tive provisions are necessary to perpetuate them, 
beyond the fluctuating contingencies arising out of 
executive discretion, and perhaps to impart that 
strength, permanency, and dignity, which state con- 
fidence and patronage always confer. 


The interesting reports of commandants in charge 
of those posts, with the views of the adjutant gene- 
ral, are herewith submitted. 

The unprofitable use of the annual appropriations 
of the state to establish a system of public instruc- 
tion, constitutes another strong inducement to pro- 
secute an experiment, which promises, by its fruits, 
to form one exception, at least, to the hitherto en- 
tire and unmitigated failure of all her efforts, to 
educate her indigent youth. 


[EDUCATION. | 


In the meantime, I cannot too seriously repeat the 
invocation of my last annual message, to remedy 
some of the glaring defects, and unprofitable results 
of our free school system. Is there nothing t0 
awaken your attention, or dissatisfy your hopes, In 
the facts, developed by the statistics of the late fe- 
deral census, that more than twenty thousand of the 
adult citizens of this state, have not even received 
the advantage of an imperfect education? Is it no 
thing, that this uneducated portion of our popula- 
tion exceeds that of any other state in the union, 
(except one), while at the same time our expendi 
tures have been proportionably greater? Is it no- 
thing, that after an experience of more than thirty 
years, and an expenditure of more than a million 
and a half on free schools, their benefits should have 
been so .unprofitably dispensed? that a research into 
the statistics of the state exhibits so melancholy 4 
result—such a blemish on the age in which we live 
—so benighted a condition of so large a portion ol 
our population, and so depraved and extensive a” 
abuse of the munificence and liberality of the state. 
I, therefore, respectfully reiterate the recommenda 
tion of the appointment of a supervising officer, 
whose wisdom and experience; after a year’s exclu 
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eel 
~» devotion to that. subject, will unquestionably 
. able hima to present many valuable suggestions on 
onich to base judicious and efficient legislation. 
7 the greatest difficulties hitherto existing, to 
the successful operation of a uniform and practical 
tem of free schools, has arisen from the influ- 
neeof climate and population, on the health, re- 
vyirements and opportunities of different portions of 
ia state. In the interior and upper districts, the 
establishment of a public school within the square 
of every six miles, would not only be generally 
racticable, but would perhaps be eminently expe- 
dient and useful; even if carried to the extent of 
substituting an entire system of education at the ex- 
se of the public treasury. The causes which 
would render it inconveniently impracticable on the 
sea-board, are too obvious to require enumeration. 

Contrasted with the just, causes of dissatisfaction, 
as to the benefits and application of the free school 
fund, we may contemplate with pride and gratifica- 
tion proportionate to its eminent usefulness and suc- 
cess, the continued resultsof the liberal and en- 
lightened patronage bestowed upon our college. 

All our projected works of internal improvement 
being now in a state of completion, it devolves upon 
ou to eonsider the means of instituting some per- 
manent and necessary arrangement for their securi- 
ty and preservation. Whether the duties heretofore 
discharged by the superintendant, may not be de- 
volved without detriment to the public service on 
district commissioners, the comptroller general, or 
the executive; or whether the interest of the state 
in these works cannot be advantageously disposed 
of, are subjects worthy of your deliberations. 

In the charters of roads, bridges and ferries, usu- 
ally granted to companies or individuals, I would 
suggest greater caution and restrictions, to prevent 
the enormous abuses and inconveniences to which 
the public are so frequently subjected by the negli- 
gence and imposition of their proprietors. Instan- 
ces of this kind are becoming of a character so fla- 
grant and numerous, as to constitute an evil of no 
little magnitude and importance. 


Much has been achieved by the deliberations of 
the last session to improve our system of road work- 
ing. 

Tans system of chartering our most public high- 
ways to companies or individuals, with cautious re- 
strictions, to prevent imposition or abuse—connect- 
ed with a small tax on every species of productive 
capital, (stead of being exclusively borne by agri- 
cultural,) to supply the deficiency of revenue, in 
those less profitable, it is believed would be the most 
effective and cheapest mode of improvement; and 
at the same time the most equitable distribution of 
the expense. Motives of economy would seem to 
suggest a compliance with the recommendations of 
the regents of the lunatic asylum, herewith submit- 
ed to increase the accommodations of that institu- 
tion, for the accommodation of a class of patients, 
whose profitable contributions would diminish, if 
not entirely defray, the general expenses of the es- 
tablishment. 


[The message next calls attention to the correc- 
tion of some of the harsher features of the criminal 
code of the state, recommends ‘‘some mode, less 
summary, less partial, less calculated to pervert the 
spirit of our benign laws, to the injury of property, 
and the sacrifice of life, in the trial of slaves for 
capital offences, than is enforced by the present im- 
perfect and ignorantly administered forms of justice 
as applied to cases of that character.”” He approves 
of the present punishment of petit larceny though 
itis much complained of as the most odious of all 
the inflictions of law.] 


The punishment of death, it is believed, may be 
judiciously ameliorated, in many cases, by other and 
eflicient penalties. But I would submit for your 
consideration, the expediency of substituting pri- 
vate for public executions, whenever the demands of 
a great state necessity render the exaction of the 
blooody sacrifice unavoidable. 

Our legislation should also be directed to discour- 
age the rash and criminal indiscretions of youth; 
among the most frequent and fatal of which, is that 
Which arises out of the toleration (if not the protec- 
ion) which our jurisprudence, or the mode of ad- 
ministering it, has hitherto extended to the practice 
of duelling. Legal interference, to enforce the ob- 
ligations of morality, is but too apt to be regarded 
by the people with jealousy and distrust, and often 
begets a disposition to evade and violate those salu- 
lary restraints, which a sense of their own interests 
might otherwise induce them voluntarily to assume, 
and sacredly to respect. The authority of the law, 








it has been found by papericnes, unavailing to incul-!scribed modes of election, as they exist in some 
cate religious tenets. hey must be left to the vo- | states, is perhaps to be regretted, as unnecessary and 
luntary impulse of the heart, and the moving inspi- inexpedient. But, conforming as it does, to our prin- 
ration of their divine origin. | ciples and practice, there can be no objection consis- 

(RELATIONS WITH VIRGINIA AND NEW YORK.) | tently arising out of the inconvenience of its applica- 

The position of alliance which this state has as- tion to this state. 

sumed, in defending the institutions of the south, | 
against the aggressive legislation of New York, is of | 


a character too important and interesting to be over- tmeati othe lesisiat : ; 
looked in the deliberations of the present session. by the, dengasres. Ge the. legislature, Sesiiet Aipertion 


The wi q - Prete instituted of the banking institutions of the state, refusing to 
¢ wise and necessary inspection ‘aw—-instituted accent the provisions of ‘An act to prevent the sus- 


by Virginia, to regulate her commercial relations | ” bei : : 

: . : pension of specie payments,” being still pending the 
with that state, and adopted with great propriety, Qecision of the judiciary, it would perhaps be impro- 
and I trust, salutary effect, in this—has been execut- per and unnecessary to anticipate a resort to the 
oe eee as it has soni = a tated to enforce it, more effective expedients and appliances of legisla- 
with the most exact and rigid adherence to its pro- tion, to correct evils which the ordinary jurisprudence 
visions and requirements. This measure, mild, tem- oF ihe state may prove adequate to remedy. 


perate, and defensive “o it is—the least that an in- | In the meantime the judicial reference of that 
jure state, or an agi people, could resort, ' question ought not tobe permitted to supereade tho 


; fet 7 duty of instituting other regulations for the improve- 
forbearing and constitutional as it must be admitted | ent and stabili ; sd 
a Pa cope wae Seta = ‘ae ts ey he perience of the Mist ie years has proved, that bank 
obnoxious measures against the institutions of the ' Siucaivate of ccumniaen pew yn Sneath o a. 
Baar of theciicd io iaabonud = ee have community—that their profits and business have di- 

Yet it has not, I trust, been altogether without its mre ne ttn oe pe ey y sale nagar 2 poten 
effect upon the counsels, or its moral influence upon hepa ped che ani Aiyatge pips ase wie ot 


‘ie “ba my—that a ve oderate and ] ; 
the justice and the magnanimity, of the enlightened J ry minderete and scarcely ¢ Penernee 


York 2 ee fc interest has sueceeded to the enormous profits that 
people of New York. The principles of democra- | were formerly so magically realised—and that the 
cy, about to be ascendant in her counsels, will un- 


s . . 5 : inflated prices of bank stock have rapidly declined, 
questionably repudiate the injustice of enacting ag- | 14 an extent as much below, as they were formerly 
gressive laws to violate the rights and institutions Of | hove their original value. In this sudden dearth and 
a sister state. The late decisions of the federal ju- x 


a ‘ abstraction of the ordinary modes and stimul 
diciary too plainly prohibit and discountenance such see y $5 aim: peinenlantn af 


; ted and business and profits, it is not surprising, that the banks 
daring and wanton outrages upon the guarantied and | <j ould have resorted toexpedients, bordering on usu- 


sovereign rights of an independent member of the | ry and extortion, and clearly not contemplated with- 


confederacy. The confidence of her people has al- | in {he Jegitimate province of banking operations.— 
ready been shriven of the influence of the actors and | Among these, are the extensive and perhaps I may 
instigators of that unwise and illiberal proceeding; | a4q almost exclusive and monopolizing operations 
and the official aggressors themselves, rebuked, dis-) which they have conducted in domestic exchange.— 
honored, and distrusted, are about to be consigned | of aj the deranging and sinister influences upon credit 
to a merited and restrictive obscurity. 1 


/and currency, this, when carried to the extent of ab- 

No other legislative action is perhaps necessary at | sorbing the entire business of bank capital, is perhaps 
this time, but to re-enact the provision of the law, | the most fatal and vitiating. It presents the tempta- 
leaving it discretionary with the executive to sus- tion to create, and to perpetuate that very state of 
pend its operation, in the event of those favorable | inequality in the circulation from which it derives its 
contingencies arising, which would render it expe-| greatest emoluments. Itcompels the borrower to re- 
dient to exercise it. ceive his accommodation from, and meet his engage- 

Many gratifying, although unofficial, assurances, | ments with the banks, in currencies of different and 
induce us to hope for a speedy renewal of our ami-| unequal value. It supercedes a sound circulation 
cable relations with a sister state whose importance, | with depreciated paper; traflics in the distresses and 
as one of the confederacy, as well as the sound de- | exigencies of the people; and converts banking capi- 
mocratic principles and enterprising spirit of her | tal into a system of brokerage and extortion, exact- 
people, and above all, the friendly associations hith- | ing from the necessities, rather than accommodating 
erto subsisting between us, render in every respect | the commercial requirements of the community. It 
desirable. | subjects enterprise and credit to the disastrons influ- 
(The message next recommends a geologic survey | ences of sudden and unnecessary contraction for sel- 
of the state, recommends the prosecution of the state | fish and sinister purposes. 


claims against the U. States for services of the mili- | That itis ‘a practice which has obtained to a consid- 
re : : erable, although I trust not to so immoral an extent, 
tia in Florida, and proceeds to the subject of in the business and operations of some of our own 
APPORTIONMENT—CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS.}] —_| institutions, may be inferred from the great dispro- 
The increased ratio of representation established | portion which exists between their profits and circu- 
by the late act of congress, will demand your atten-| lation. Nor is it unreasonable to presume that from 
tion, to organize our congressional districts so as to | this cause chiefly, the monetary pressure and difficul- 
conform to the diminished number of representatives ties of the present year, (on the commercial class of 
to which this state will be entitled. That it will pre- | our citizens especially,) have been unnecessarily ag- 
sent to your consideration a question of some practi- | gravated, and have derived their greatest and most 
cal difficulties and embarrassments, is perhaps rea- | unmitigated severity. 
sonably to be expected. But | trust it will be pro- | Under ordinary circumstances, a small capital, with 
ductive of no other feelings, than those arising out of |a liberal circulation, is usually productive of the 
a generous emulation to promote the interest and | most profitable results, as well as the easiest and most 
convenience of all, and a conciliatory sacrifice of | prosperous condition of the monetary affairs of a com- 
sectional prejudicies and jealousies, is to the general | munity. But the practice referred to has reversed 
good. The consolotory hopes and reflections to be | this natural relation between bank capital and uses. 
derived from the important provisions of that act, | Our experience presents the fiscal anomaly of a large 
are sufficient to reconcile us to much greater incon-| capital, with a stinted circulation. Upwards of 
veniences and disadvantages, than any to which it can | twelve millions of bank stock, realizing an interest of 
possibly subject us. Indiminishing the number, it| more than six per cent. on the whole capital, witha 
must increase the individual responsibilities of mem- | circulation not exceeding a million and a half for the 
bers, and perhaps their wisdom and qualifications,by | relief and accommodation of the people! From this 
extending the opportunities of a selection to their| view it would necessarily seem that the profits of the 
constituents. And while we may reasonably presume | system are now chiefly derived from other sources 
that the influence of electioneering expedients will | that those which legitimately flow from the ordinary 
be proportionably Jessened, as it is diffused over a} business of banking. 
greater surface, and through a greater number, we| In these remarks, however, justice perhaps requires 
may justly hope, that the measure will add to the | that I should state, that the conformity of most of our 
federative strength and importance of the states, by | minor institutions to a policy so fatal to the moneta- 
securing greater harmony and unanimity in the views | ry interests of the state, is believed to be in a great 
and councils of their several delegations. If it in| measure constrained by the autocratic influence, a3 
any manner purifies the deliberations of congress of | well as the seductive example of our larger monied 
its boisterous elements—if it can allay or appease |corporations. Be this as it may, the almost entire 
the angry spirit, the clamors, confusions and excite- | diversion of banking operations into new channels, 
ments; if it can expel those personal contests, which | the sudden abstraction of the customary bank accom- 
so emphatically indicate a degenerate lapse from the | modations from a community hitherto flushed and 
sage counsels and grave consultations of former days | over stimulated with the facilities of a redundant cir- 
— it will have done enough to propriate the approba- | culation, would of itself produce, as well as aggra- 
tion and consent of every patriot and moralist. vate much of that distress, which has been so sevcre- 


[BANKS AND irs atabag 
The legal proceedings which have been instituted 





Would be as inadequate to enforce moral habits, as 








That congress should have interfered with the pre-| ly aud desolatingly experienced in our state. 
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The corrective of the evils, and the reanpnettaisty 

ow 
fara prohibition to each bank to pay out any but its 
own notes exclusively, would impose a salutary re- 
straint upon the practices to which I have alluded, I 
submit to your wisdom and experience to determine. 
It issuggested as the most moderate and equitable of 
those measures within the competency of asovereign 
state to institute, in enforcing salutary regulations to 
establish a sound and stable currency. Whether it 
should apply to all, or exclusively to those institutions 
which have refused to comply with the provisions of 
the late act, “to prevent the suspension of specie 
payments, is a matter which a proper respect for the 
patriotic conformity of some of these institutions to 
the authority and requirements of a sovereign state, 
renders worthy of consideration. If there be any- 
thing onerous in the provisions of that act, if there be 
any thing invidous in its requirements, which exposes 
them to the espionage, power, or jealousy of rival in- 
stitutions, it would certainly not comport with the wis- 
dom and equity of the legislature, to subject them to 
an inconvenient penalty for a patriotic compliance 
with the will of the state, and thereby pamper and re- 
ward the contumacy of others, by increasing the ad- 
vantages of their recusancy. If the state, has lost its 
power to protect, it should at least abstain from the ty- 
ranny of imposing partial, and inviduous restrictions, 
on its citizens and institutions; if the result of the pre- 
sent controversy shall, indeed prove that she cannot 
enforce her law, let her retire with dignity, from the 
position of asserting but a partial and divided su- 
premacy; and in such an event exercise the magnan- 
inimity of removing any odious disabilities, which 
nothing but a willing and a patriotic obedience to her 
authority may have enabled her to impose on the 
most deserving to her institutions. 


(FINANCES. ) 


It is not a little gratifying to our state pride and 
patriotism, that amidst the universal distress that has 
pervaded every portion of the union—the over- 
whelming embarrassments that have oppressed the 
energies and resources of almost every state in the 
confederacy as well as our own—our financial con- 
dition is continuously if not progressively adequate, 
to meet all the demands of a just and liberal econo- 
my, our credit scrupulously preserved—and the im- 
position of the necessary burdens of our state gov- 


ernment as cheerfully borne by the patriotism of our | 


people, as in ordinary times of prosperity and abun- 
dance. In thie midst of calamities so well calculated 
to suggest cuunsels the most danzerous, and expedi- 
ents the most desperate, it is a subject of infinite 
gratification that the virtue and good sense of our 
~— have looked to no immoral sources of relief. 
either the violation of contracts, the evasion of ob- 
ligations, or the repudiation of debts, has for a mo- 
ment been permitted to delude the hopes of our hon- 
est and virtuous yeomanry; relying alone, as they 
have done, upon the all sufficient resources of econo- 
my and industry, for national and individual prospe- 
rity; and ready should such an emergency ever de- 
mand it to sacrifice all to preserve honor and faith. 


THE STATE BANK, 
And its connection with the state government, are 
highly applauded. ‘The governor says: 


“The benefits derived by the state from her bank- 
ing institution, have never been more fully realized, 
than under the auspices of its present able and vigi- 
lant direction. Its convenience, as the real and 
practical treasury of the state, has supplied all the 
necessary checks and facilities of a most perfectly 
organised financial bureau. Its advances, to meet 
appropriations, and instalments on our state debt, 
when all other resources of the treasury have been 
exhausted, have furnished facilities not only to dis- 
charge her ordinary engagements with a promptitude 
unparalleled perhaps in the example of any other 
state government, but to maintain her credit, under 
embarrassing circumstances, and in perilous times 
like these, when a shade of doubt is sufficient to dis- 
pel all the attractions of confidence. It has added 
to our annual resources an amount not less than one 
third of our revenue, if not for the ordinary objects 
of current expenses, at least to discharge the aceru- 
ing interest on state obligations; while at the same 
time by the judicious and benevolent extension of 
its accommodations, it has done all within the power 
of so limited a capital, to alleviate the pressure of 
the times, and to protect the property and interests 
of the agricultural community from sacrifice and ex- 
tortion. In addition to these invaluable purposes, it 
subserves the not less important one, of exercising a 
salutary and efficient supervision over the monetary 
interests of the state; preventing (by its influence 


in the union; and establishing a standard of circula-| 


tion, by which the credit, the business, the exchange, 
and the commerce of a large portion of the south 
western states, are materially regulated. All this, 
it has accomplished under circumstances of great 
— and embarrassment, arising from the jea- 
lousy of rival institutions, the operations of a large 
bank capital, its political obligations to protect, rather 
than to plunder the property of the people, and per- 
haps to its necessary, but inconvenient connexion 
with some of those benevolent, but unprofitable ob- 
jects of state enterprise and beneficence, which 
must unavoidably encumber and oppress its ordinary 
business transactions 

_ In the midst of all these evidences of usefulness, 
its operations, if not conducted with those great re- 
sults and exorbitant profits, which a reckless disre- 


gard of the distresses of the community, and an un- 


scrupulous use of advantages, and of the means of 
extortion, might have realised, have nevertheless 
been productive of fewer losses, and more emolu- 
ment, than would satisfy the reasonable anticipation 
of a patriotic state, whose motives in establishing an 
institution, were not impelled by an eager and such 
inordinate cupidity to enrich her coffers, by extorting 
from the necessities of her people. 

The profits of the past year, compared with the 
diminished results of similar institutions, and the 
proceeds of all other investments of capital, may be 
regarded as reasonable and fair. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that the monied institutions of a patriotic 
state should not sympathise with the rise and depres- 
sion in the petuniary condition of its people. It is 
not to be desired by a wise and beneficent govern- 
ment—it is not to be tolerated by a free and enlight- 
ened people—that while its industry is oppressed, its 
labor unrewarded, the products of its agriculture al- 
most priceless and valueless, its merchandise stale, 
flat, and unprofitable—its enterprise conducting to a 
jail, and its honesty leading to the sacrifice of pro- 
perty to preserve faith and character—that the func- 
tionaries of its own monied institution should preside 
like ill-omened vultures over the wreck and immola- 
tion of those hopes and feelings which constitute the 
highest elements in the character of a great and 
generous people. I trust the financial policy of the 
state will be prostituted to no such purpose. It is 
enough that her fiscal operations have realised re- 
sults greater and more profitable than the hard earn- 
ings of her oppressed and laborious yeomanry. H, 
in the very inception of this institution, it was con- 
templated to relieve our agricultural interests from 
the pressure and exigencies arising out of our exist- 
ing difficulties with Europe, with what justice and 
propriety now, when the emergencies are greater 
and the embarrassments more overwhelming, can 
this primary object be overlooked or neglected? If 
there be any thing, therefore, in the policy upon 
which it has been conducted, amenable to censure, it 
is that of a tendency to sacrifice this high and patri- 
otic consideration to too mercenary a regard for 
large profits and inordinate emolument. 


[iurther indulgence is recommended to the persons 
indebted in consequence of rebuilding the state em- 
porium, the sufferers by the fire at Charleston. 


PROCEEDS OF PUBLIC LANDS. | 

The refusal of this state to participate in the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands, has not 
been without that influence on the councils of the 
nation, and the ‘public sentiment” of her confede- 
rates, which so high an example of disinterested 
patriotism and unpurchaseable adherence to constitu- 
tional principles, can never fail to exercise. The re- 
sponse of so many of the most important and influ- 
ential members of the union—the increasing hostility: 
and undivided opposition of the whole republican 
party—the awakened scruples of the federal execu- 
tive—the seeming abandonment of the measure by 
congress—all conspire to confirm our confidence in 
the wisdom, the rectitude, and the virtue of the 
course which this state has so prudently pursued. 
Rebuked and defeated for a time, as this measure has 
been by the indignant rejection of so many states, it 
is nevertheless to be regarded as one of those inst- 
dious modes of federal policy, seeking every form 
and opportunity of recurrence against the dangers 
and temptations of which, a vigilant people should 
never be disarmed of their jealousy or unheedful of 
the warnings. The open and daring proposition, to 
impose taxes for distribution and to institute a scheme 
of fraud on the constitution, of plunder and spolia- 
tion on the treasury, may have shocked a sense of 
public virtue in the people now, whilst in the fresh- 
ness of a first and unsophisticated conception of the 
enormity and depravity of such a measure. But, in 
the various and insidious forms of pre-emption laws— 





and example, as it has done in former instances,) a/of a fund pledged for the payment of state debts—of 
general and needless suspension of specie payments; | the necessity of assuming their obligations to main- 


furnishing a sound currency, negotiable any where | tain the faith, the integrity and the sovereignty of | which had led to the early, and perhaps premature 





——————— 
the states—or as the basis of a great monied cory,~ 
ration—it is doubtless yet to be met and combateq 
The labors, the arguments, and the investigations of 
a long and painful resistance to this prolific parent of 
so many federal evils, are still perhaps before ys 
On no subject can the great parties of the union be 
more distinctly and radically divided—none which 
presents so many temptations to avarice, and so many 
inducements to ambition—none, fraught with so man 
evils, or so well calculated to corrupt the morals of 
the people, to seduce the fidelity of the representa. 
tive, or to purchase the independence of the states, 
Our perception of the toils and difficulties of the con. 
test will, I trust, only operate as an incentive to 
nerve our firmness, and strengthen our resolution to 
meet and maintain it. A stern and inflexible adher. 
ence to the determination of your predecessors, to 
refuse all participation in the illicit spoils and igno- 
ble advantages of such a conquest over the constity- 
tion, is the Jeast to be anticipated from the wisdom 
and patriotism of their enlightened successors. Some 
further provision on your part is perhaps necessary, 
to prevent the distributive share of this state from 
being appropriated, in any event, to the benefit of 
the assenting states. 


(THE TARIFF.) 

It is with the most deeply impressed sense of its 
importance, and of the solemnity of the consequen- 
ces involved, to the honor as well as to the interest 
of the state, that I now invoke your attention to the 
system of protective policy, renewed by the late act 
of congress, imposing duties on imports; and tran. 
scending in its burdens, its bounties, and its restric- 
tions, all former experience of unjust, oppressive, 
and unconstitutional taxation. 

I need not refer to the history of the past—to our 
wrongs and forbearance—to our blighted weal and 
oppressed industry—to our arguments, our remon- 
strance, and the long train of injuries, sufferings, 
and endurance, until the goaded spirit of South Ca- 
rolina rose up in the full strength and ardor of its 
patriotic and impatient zeal, to appeal from the in- 
justice of her infatuated oppressors, to the ultimate 
tribunals cf the constitution itself. It was then, for 
the first time, that the voice of complaint was heard 
or heeded; it was then that justice which had been 
refused to our remonstrance, was conceded to our 
demands: it was in this painful pause in the contro- 
versy, that the faith of the nation was solemnly 
pledged to a compromise, which should not transcend 
the legitimate objects of revenue; and which, while 
it professed to abandon the principle of protection, 
retained all that was necessary to supply the fiscal 
exigencies of the government. 

How the conditions of this solemn treaty—ratif- 
ed in the face of the nation, approved and commend- 
ed by our sister states—have been preserved and re- 
spected on our part, I appeaj to facts, and the histo- 
ry of federal legislation for the last nine years, to 
testify and illustrate. Patiently have we waited the 
fulfilment of the term of years prescribed by that 
act or its limitation, under a system of duties, al- 
though modified in the extent of its burdens, yet 
still oppressive and unjust. 

Amid all the multiplied opportunities afforded by 
rancour, and political intrigue—when the weakness 
of an administration sought support on the most 
southern terms—when ambitious aspirants courted 
alliances and proffered concessions—when the demo- 
cratic principles of the Jate administration were rea- 
dy to accord us al} its aid and sanction, in establish- 
ing a system of moderate duties and economical’ex- 
penditures—amid all these opportunities of perpe- 
trating a successful infidelity, the faith and integrity 
of the south have been inviolably preserved in a 
consistent and unwavering adherence to the terms 
and spirit of the compromise. And when on more 
occasions than one, the opportunity seemed to invite 
her concurrence in anticipating the limitation of the 
act, the voice of our own representatives has been 
heard rebuking the temper, and repelling the temp- 
tation. And now the anxiously expected period 
having arrived, for the commencement of the pro- 
mised era of free trade and reform, our concessions 
are met, and our confidence betrayed, hy the re- 
establishment of a system of restrictive duties, more 
odious, oppressive, and unjust than any that has ever 
yet desolated the prospects or blighted the destinies 
of the south. 

The tariff of °28, while it extended protection, 
and conferred bounties, at the expense of one sec- 
tion of the Union, for the benefit of another, still 
preserved more just and wise discriminations,—ope- 
rated more equally on the consumers, and accom- 
plished at least one of the legitimate objects of the 
constitution in supplying an adequate and liberal re- 
venue. It derived.a plausible pretext from the re- 
quirements of a national debt, and founded some 
claim to favor in the circumstances and inducements 
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‘evelopment of the manufacturing enterprise of our 

ouatry. It operated when our currency was com- 
» ratively sound, our credit firm and expanded, our 
Produce igh, our industry rewarded, and our pros- 
P rity in the flood tide of success; and if it has con- 
Perted all these evidences of happiness and improve- 
jent into scenes of desolation and disorder, the re- 
suits were perhaps then regarded as the inspiration 
of an erratic prophecy, rather than the sound con- 
yictions of a wise and well formed judgment. But 
now, while the government owes no debt, which its 
ordinary resources might not in a few years extin- 

yish—now, while the deep and universal distress of 
the people demands the lightest burdens—while la- 
por starves, industry grows poor, our credit has no 
confidence, and prosperity no abiding place among 
ys—now, in the violation of a solemn and well! con- 
sidered compromise—in defiance of all the admoni- 
tions of a dearly bought experience—it is a mockery 
of the spirit of equity in legislation, of respect for 
constitutional principles, of all that is sacred in ob- 
ligations, to institute such a system of political fraud, 

rfidy, and oppression. 

Under a just and econemical administration of the 
government, were the exigencies of the treasury to 
require it; in short, whenever revenue is the object, 
lam sure Ido not magnify or exaggerate the spirit 
of patriotism in this state, when I assert that South 
Carolina would endure all, and sacrifice all, to meet 
constitutional demands upon her resources or libe- 

ality. 

. But are bounty and protection, legitimately a part 
of these constitutional requirements? Is it needful 
to the treasury that the agricultural interests of 
South Carolina alone should pay, as a tribute to 
twenty factories in Kentucky,.a tax in the shape of 
duties on rope, twine and bagging, equal to its an- 
nual contributions to the coffers of our own state? Is 
it necessary to revenue, that coarse weollens and 
cotton goods of foreign manufacture should be ex- 
cluded from our markets, by a duty which prohibits 
competition? Is prohibition a reasonable mode of 
increasing revenue, by means of imports? And yet 
this is the leading characteristic—the great, the pri- 
mary, the directing object of the late enactment of 
tariff duties. 


Thus, gentlemen, have our people and our state 
once more been subjected to a system of rapacious 
and oppressive legislation; and thus do I now dis- 
charge myself of the obligation of this department, 
by invoking the interposition of your conservative 
influence, to arrest the calamitous effects of a mea- 
sure, as unconstitutional, as it is unjust, and which 
cannot fail in its unchecked consequences, to over- 
whelm the already overburdened energies and lan- 
guishing prosperity of our people. If the restric- 
tions of the constitution on federal legislation are 
thus to be violated with recklessness and impunity, 
the American citizen has no better guaranties for 
freedom than the serf of a political autocracy. The 


officers clamorous for salaries, and even members of 


have been made in the constitution. 
turning prosperity, at some more propitious period, 
might have collected, in their silent and ordinary 
operations, all this disorder and derangement in our 


principles, neither ages nor prosperity can repair; 
and wrong and violence done to the constitution, 
shake with the force of revolution, every pillar in 
the political fabric, and desecrate the very sanctua- 
ries of the temple of liberty. 


Cherishing hope, however, in the justice and wis- 
dow of the American people—confiding in the pa- 
triotism and purity of the democratic party of the 
union, and awaiting, for a reasonable time, the 
slow and tardy progress of legislative reform—let us 
still remember, that the meansof safety and re- 
dress, reside in the sovereign resources of the state 
itself—in the spirit of patriotism of our own people 
—in the firmness and wisdom of our own counsels. 
Neither our appeals to the justice and patriotism of 
the nation, our invocations to our allies, nor an anti- 
cipated sympathy and co-operation of our southern 
sister states, should be permitted fer a moment to 
weaken our efforts or our resolution to meet all the 
consequences and all the emergencies of the con- 
test. It is due to the consistency or principles which 
this state has so emphatically asserted on similar and 
perhaps less aggravated occasions; it is due to the 
allegiance which she has professed to the constitu- 
tion, it is befitting the high station of trust and con- 
fidence which you occupy, that the voice of our 
people almost unanimously spoken in the resolutions 
of the last session—with all its warnings and invo- 
cations to our infatuated oppressors—should be 
strongly reiterated and responded to, in the mea- 
sures and deliberations of the present legislature. 


{Sympathy with a sister republic is expressed, al- 
luding to Texas. The treaty concluded with Great 
Britain is highly commended—but the neglect of 
certain southern interests in the negotiation is strong- 
ly intimated. 

Having thus reviewed national topics, the govern- 


congress unpaid, than that such a breach should | origin. 








army disbanded, our navy rotting in the docks, our | between the two countries, was, in no small degree, 


augmented by the lapse of time since they had their 
The opinions entertained by the executive 


Time, and re-|on several of the leading topics in dispute, were 


frankly set forth in the message at the opening of 
your Jate session. 


The appointment of a special 
minister by Great Britain to the U. States with pow- 


statistical economy; but a violation of equitable | er to negotiate upon most of the points of difference, 


indicated a desire on her part amicably to adjust 

them, and that minister was met by the executive in 

the same spirit which had dictated his mission. The 

trealy consequent thereon, having been duly ratified 

by the two governments, a copy, together with the 

correspondence which accompanied it, is, herewith, 

communicated. I trust that whilst you may see in 

it nothing objectionable, it may be the means of pre- 

serving, for an indefinite period, the amicable rela- 

tions happily existing between the two governments. 

The question of peace or war between the United 

States and Great Britain, is a question of the deep- 

est interest not only to themselves, but to the civi- 
lized world, since it is scarcely possible that a war 
could exist between them without endangering the 
peace of Christendom. The immediate effect of the 
treaty upon ourselves will be felt in the security af- 
forded te mercantile enterprise, which, no longer ap- 
prehensive of interruption, adventures its specula- 
tions in the most distant seas; and, freighted with the 
diversified productions of every land, returns to 
bless our own. There is nothing in the treaty which, 
in the slightest degree, compromits the honor or 
dignity of either nation. Next to the settlement of 
the boundary line, which must always be a matter of 
difficulty between states as between individuals, 
the question which seemed to threaten the greatest 
embarrassment, was that connected with the Afri- 
can slave trade. 


By the 10th article of the treaty of Ghent, it was 
expressly declared that “whereas the traffic in 
slaves is irreconcilable with the principles of hu- 
manity and justice; and whereas both his majesty 
and the United States are desirous of continuing 
their effurts to promote its entire abolition, it is here- 
by agreed that both the contracting parties shall use 
their best endeavors to accomplish so desirable an 
object.” In the enforcement of the laws and treaty 
stipulations of Great Britain, a practice had threat- 








or returns again to the immediate concerns of the 
state, and recommends the establishment of farther 
distinctions limits and boundaries of the executive 
department, the appointment of a secretary or se- 
cretaries to aid in the performance of its functions, 
the increase of the executive salary, the enlargement 
of the executive powers and responsibilities, that it 
be endowed with a veto power, have an increase of 
salary and an extension of its term to beyond its pre- 
sent limit of only two years. The latter recommenda- 





form and the name of our institutions must be costly 
indeed to us, if liberty itself, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are the only price and the only sacrifice at 
which they are to be maintained. 

In the firm patriotism and correct principles of the 
democratic party, we may doubtless anticipate the 
co-operation of a faithful and efficientally. Strug- 
gling against the corruptions and abuses of govern- 
ment, in its long course of error and injustice—the 
advocates and exponentsof a sound currency, and 
economical expenditures—sustaining the interests 
and the institutions of the south, against all the in- 
fluences of bank dominion, and abolition fanaticism; 
we may justly calculate on their unwavering zeal, 
in achieving this work of reformation. And when 
the next recurrence to the ballot-box shall have pu- 


rified our counsels—when the popular voice shall | subsistance, the greatest evil which we have to en- 
shall have spoken the doom of our misguided leaders | counter, is a surplus of production beyond the home 
—when republican principles, regenerated in the de- | demand, which seeks, and with difficulty finds, a 
liberate and dispassionate results of the ensuing | partial market in other regions. 
elections shall have dispelled the delusions of the | country, with partial exceptions, has, for the past 


late presidential canvass—then may we hope that 
the south will again recover her rights, and the con- 
stitution regain its vigor and ascendancy. It is in- 
deed deeply to be regretted, that the assent of a 
single member of the democratic party should have 


been accorded (even reluctantly though it may have | 


been) to a measure which they have denounced with 
so much ardor and ability; which they had discussed 
on principles admitting of no compromise, and which 
ho considerations of expediency ought, or could, 
overrule. Whatif the demands of the government 
were emergent? 
rupt, and our rulers clamorous and dissatisfied? 
Would any of these causes excuse or justify a pre- 
meditated violation of the constitution, or a wanton 
imposition of unjust, oppressive, and exorbitant 
taxes? It would have been better that the sources 
of our revenue had been dried up, our public im- 
provements neglected, our fortresses dismantled, our 


What if the treasury was bank- | 


| tions, he is at more liberty to advance, as hisown term 
| of service now expires. ] 
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To the senate and house of 
representatives of the United States: 
We have continued reason to express our pro- 
|found gratitude to the great Creator of all things for 
/numberless benefits conferred upon us as a people. 
| Blessed with genial seasons, the husbandman has his 
|garners filled with abundance; and the necessaries 
of life, not to speak of its luxuries, abound in eve- 
|ry direction. While in some other nations steady 
and industrious labor can hardly find the means of 





The health of the 


year, been well preserved; and under their free and 
wise institutions, the United States are rapidly ad- 
vancing towards the consummation of the high des- 
tiny which an overruling Providence seems to have 
'marked out for them. Exempt from domestic con- 
vulsion and at peace with all the world, we are left 
free to consult as to the best means of securing and 
,advancing the happiness of the people. Such are 
| the circumstances under which you now assemble in 
your respective chambers, and which should lead us 
|to unite in praise and thanksgiving to that great Be- 
ing who made us, and who preserves us a nation. 

I congratulate you, fellow citizens, on the happy 
change in the aspect of our foreign affairs since my 
last annual message. Causes of complaint at that 
time existed between the United States and Great 


ened to grow up on the part of its cruisers of sub- 
jecting to visitation ships sailmg under the Ameri- 
can flag, which, while it seriously involved our ma- 
ritime rights, would subject to vexation a branch of 
our trade which was daily increasing, and which re- 

quired the fostering care of the government. And 
although Lord Aberdeen, in his correspondence with 
the American envoys, at London, expressly dis- 
claimed all right to detain an American ship on the 
high seas, even if found with a cargo of slaves on 
beard, and restricted the British pretension to a mere 
claim to visit and enquire, yet it could not well be 
discerned by the executive of the United States how 
such visit and enquiry could be made without deten- 
tion on the voyage, and consequent interruption to 
the trade. Itwas regarded as the right of search, 
presented only ina new form, and expressed in dif- 
ferent words; and I therefore felt it to be my duty 
distinctly to declare, in my annual message to con- 
gress, that no such concession could be made, and 
that the United States had both the will and the 
ability to enforce their own laws, and to protect 
their flag from being used for purposes wholly forbid- 
den by those laws, and obnoxious to the moral cen- 
sure of the world. Taking the message as his let- 
ter of instructions, our then minister at Paris felt 
himself required to assume the same ground in a re- 
monstrance which he felt it to be his duty to present 
to M. Guizot, and through him to the king of the 
French, against what has been called the Quintuple 
treaty; and his conduct, in this respect, met with the 
approval of this government. In close conformity 
with these views, the eighth article of the treaty 
was framed, which provides that “each nation shall 
keep afloat in the African seas a force not less than 
eighty guns, to act separately and apart, under in- 
structions from their respective governments, and 
for the enforcement of their respective laws and 
obligations.” From this it will be seen that the 
ground assumed in the message has been fully main- 
tained, and at the same time that the stipulations of 
| the treaty of Ghent are to be carried out in good faith 
by the two countries, and that all pretence is re- 
moved for interference with our commerce for an 

purpose whatever by a foreign government. While, 
therefore, the United States have been standing up 
for the freedom of the seas, they have not thought 
proper to make that a pretext for avoiding a fulfil- 
ment of their treaty stipulations, or a ground for 
giving countenance to a trade reprobated by ou 




















Britein, which, attended by irritating circumstances, 
threatened most seriously the public peace. The 


| difficulty of adjusting amicably the questions at issue 








laws. A similar arrangement by the other great 
powers, could not fail to sweep from the ocean the 
slave trade, without the interpolation of any new 
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principle into the maritime mode. 


those seas, thus fulfi 


claims of justice and humanity. 


It would have furnished additional cause for con- 
gratulation, if the treaty could have embraced all 
subjects calculated in future to lead to a misunder- 
The terri- 


standing between the two governments. 
tory of the United States, commonly called the Ore 


gon territory, lying on the Pacific ocean, north of the 
42nd degree of latitude, to a portion of which Great 
Britain lays claim, begins to attract the attention 
of our fellow citizens, and the tide of population 
which has reclaimed what'was so lately an unbroken 
wilderness in more contiguous regions, is preparing 


to flow over those vast districts which stretch from 
the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean. 


lands, sound policy dictates that every effort should 


be resorted to by the two governments, to settle their 


respective claims. It became manifest, at an early 
hour of the late negotiations, that any attempt for the 
time being satisfactorily to determine those rights, 
would lead to a protracted discussion, which might 
embrace in its failure other more pressing matters, 
and the executive did notregard it as proper to waive 


all the advantages of an honorable adjustment of 


other difficulties of great magnitude and importance, 
because this, not so immediately pressing, stood in 
the way. Although the difficulty referred to may 
not for several years to come involve the peace of the 
two countries, yet I shall not delay to urge on Great 
Britain the importance of its early settlement. Nor 
will other matters of commercial importance to the 
two countries be overlooked; and I have good reason 


to believe that it will comport with the policy of 


England, as it does with that of the United States, to 


seize upon this moment, when most of the causes of 


irritation have passed away, to cement the peace and 
amity of the two countries by wisely removing al}! 
grounds of probable future collision. 


With the other powers of Europe our relations 


We may be per- 
mitted to hope that the example thus set will be fol- 
lowed by some, if not all of them. We thereby 
also afford suitable protection to the fair trader in 

Hing at the same time the dic- 
tates of a sound policy, and complying with the 


In ad- 
“vance of the acquirement of individual rights to these 


present payment of the amount of the awards; in spe- 
cie or its equivalent. 

I am happy to be able to say that information which 
is esteemed favorable, both to a just satisfaction of 
the awards, anda reasonable provision for other 
claims, has been recently received from Mr. Thomp- 
son, the minister of the United States, who has 
promptly and efficiently executed the instructions of 
his government, in regard to this important subject. 


The citizens of the United States who accompa- 
nied the late Texian expedition to Santa Fe, and who 
were wrongfully taken and held as prisoners of war 
in Mexico, have all been liberated. 


A correspondence has taken place between the de- 
partment of state and the Mexican minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, upon the complaint of Mexico that citi- 
zens of the United States were permitted to give aid 
to the inhabitants of Texas in the war existing bé- 
tween her and that republic. Copies of this corres- 
pondence are herewith communicated to Congress, 
together with copies of letters on the same subject, 
addressed to the diplomatic corps, at Mexico, by the 
American minister and the Mexican secretary of 
state. 


Mexico has thought proper to reciprocate the mis- 
sion of the United States to that government by ac- 
crediting to this a minister of the same rank as that 
of the representative of the United States in Mex- 
ico. From the circumstances connected with his 
mission, favorable results are anticipated from it. It 
is so obviously for the interest of both countries as 
neighbors and friends that all just causes of mutual 
dissatisfaction should be removed, that it is to be 
hoped neither will omit or delay the employment of 
any practicable and honorable means to accomplish 
that end. 


The affairs pending between this government and 
several others of the states of this hemisphere for- 
merly under the dominion of Spain, have again 
within the past year, been materially obstructed by 
the military revolutions and conflicts in those coun- 
tries. 

The ratification of the treaty between the United 





States and the republic of Ecuador, of the 13th of 


continue on the most amicable footing. Treaties now | June, 1839, have been exchanged, and that instru- 
existing with them should be rigidly observed, and | ment has been duly promulgated on the part of this 


every opportunity, compatible with the interests of Sovernment, — 
|gress with a view to enable that body to make such 
_changes in the laws applicable to our intercourse 
hen that republic, as may be deemed requisite. 


the United States, should be seized upon to enlarge 
the basis of commercial intercourse. Peace with 
all the world is the true foundation of our policy, 
which can only be rendered permanent by the practice 
of equal and impartial justice to al]. Our great de- 
sire should be to enter only into that rivalry which 
looks to the general good, in the cultivation of the 
sciences, the enlargement of the field for the exercise 





| 1820. 
‘other claims of our citizens against Chile, will be 


Copies are now communicated to Con- 


Provisions have been made by the government of 
Chile for the payment of the claim on account of the 
illegal detention of the brig Warrior at Coquimbo, in 
This government has reason to expect that 


of the mechanical arts, and the spread of commerce— | hastened to a final and satisfactory close. 


the great civilizer—to every land and sea. 
abstaining from interference in all questions exclu- 


of Europe, we may be | as sone to hope an equal 
exemption from the interference of European govern- 
ments, in what relates to the states of the American 
continent. 


On the 23d of April Jast, the commissioners on the | 


part of the United States, under the convention with 
the Mexican republic, of the llth of April, 1839, 
made to the proper department a final report in re- 
lation to the proceedings of the commission. From 
this it appears that, the total amount awarded to the 
claimants by the commissioners and the umpire ap- 
pointed under that convention, was two millions 
twenty-six thousand and seventy-nine dollars and six- 
ty-eight cents. The arbiter having considered that 
his functions were required by the convention to ter- 
minate at the same time with those of the commis- 
sioners, returned to the board, undecided for want of 
time, claims which had been allowed by the Ameri- 
can commissioners, to the amount of nine hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and twenty 
dollars and eighty-eight cents. Other claims, in 
which the amount sought to be recovered was three 
millions three hundred and thirty-six thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and five cents, was 
submitted to the board too late for its consideration. 
The minister of the United States at Mexico, has 
been duly authorised to make demand for the payment 
of the awards according to the terms of the conven- 
tion, and the provisions of the act of congress of the 
12th of June, 1840. He has also been instructed to 
communicate to that government the expectations of 
the government of the United States in relation to 
those claims which were not disposed of according 
to the provisions of the convention, and all others of 
citizens of the United States against the Mexican 
government. 

He has also been furnished with other instructions, 
to be followed by him in case the government of 
Mexico should uot find itself in a condition to make 


Carefully | 


| be quieted. 
| the stability of the governments, or by causing inces- 
sant and violent changes in them, or in the persons | 








The empire of Brazil has not been altogether ex- 


sp , 'empt from those convulsions which so constantly af- 
sively referring themselves to the political interests | P J 


flict the neighboring republics. Disturbances which 
recently broke out are, however, now understood to 
But these occurrences, by threatening 


who administer them, tend greatly to retard provi- 
sions for a just indemnity for losses and injuries suf- 
fered by individual subjects or citizens of other states. 
The government of the United States will feel it to 
its duty, however, to consent to no delay, not uua- 
voidable, in making satisfaction for wrongs and in- 
juries sustained by its own citizens. Many years 
having, in some cases, elapsed, a decisive and effec- 


tual course of proceeding will be demanded of the | 


respective governments against whom claims have 
have been preferred. 


The vexatious, harrassing and expensive war which 
so long prevailed with the Indian tribes inhabiting 
the peninsula of Florida, has happily been terminat- 
ed; whereby our army has been relieved from a ser- 
vice of the most disagreeable character, and the trea- 
sury from a large expenditure. Some casual out- 
breaks may occur, such as are incident to the close 
proximity of the border settlers and the Indians; but 


——— am 
them against fraud and intrusion, and at the Same 
time using every proper expedient to introduce 
among them the arts of civilized life, we may fond] 
hope not only to wean them from their love for wa; 
but to inspire them with a love for peace and al] its 
avocations. With several of the tribes great pro- 
gress in civilizing them has already been made. 
The schoolmaster and the missionary are found side 
by side, and the remnants of what were once nume. 
rous and pewerful nations may yet be preserved as 
the builders up of a new name for themselves anq 
their posterity. 

The balance in the treasury on the Ist of Januar 
(1842, exclusive of the amount deposited with the 
states, trust funds and indemnities) was 230,483 63. 
The receipts into the treasury during the three first 
quarters of the present year, from all sources, amount 
to $26,616,593 78; of which more than fourteen mil- 
lions were received from customs, and about one 
million from the public lands. The receipts for the 
fourth qnarter are estimated at nearly eight mil- 
lions; of which four millions are expected froin cus- 
toms, and three millions anda half from loans and 
treasury notes. The expenditures of the first three 
quarters of the present year exceed twenty-six mil- 
lions; and those estimated for the fourth quarter 
amount to about eight millions; and it is anticipated 
there will be a deficiency of half a million on the Ist 
of January next—but that the amount of outstanding 
warrants, (estimated at $800,000) will leave an ac- 
tual balance of about $224,000 in the treasury.— 
Among the expenditures of the year, are more than 
eight millions for the public debt, and $600,000 on 
account of the distribution to the states of the pro- 
ceeds of sales of the public lands. 


The present tariff of duties was somewhat hastily 
and hurriedly passed near the close of the late session 
of congress. That itshould have defects can, there- 
fore be surprising to no one. To remedy such defects 
as may be found to exist in many of its numerous pro- 
visions, will not fail to claim your serious attention. 
It may well merit enquiry, whether the exaction of 
all duties in cash does not call for the introduction of 
a system which has proved highly beneficial in the 
countries where it has been adopted. I refer to the 
warehousing system. The first and most prominent ef- 
fect which it would produce would be to protect the 
market alike against redundant or deficient supplies of 
foreign fabrics—both of which in the long run, are in- 
jurious as well to the manufacturer as the importer. 
The quantity of goods in store being at all times readi- 
ly known it would enable the importer, with an ap- 
proach to accuracy,to ascertain the actual wants of the 
market, and to regulate himself accordingly. If, how- 
ever, he should fall into error, by importing an excess 
above the public wants, he could readily correct its 
evils by availing himself of the benefits and advan- 
tages of the system thus established. In the store- 
house the goods imported would await the demands 
of the market, and their issues would be governed 
by the fixed principles of demand and supply. Thus 
an approximation would be made to a steadiness and 
uniformity of price, which, if attainable, would con- 
duce to the decided advantage of mercantile and me- 
chanical operations. 

The apprehension may be well entertained that 
without something to ameliorate the rigor of cash pay- 
ments, the entire import trade may fall into the hands 
of a few wealthy capitalists in this country, and in 
Europe. The small importer, who requires all the 
money he can raise for investments abroad, and 
who can but ill afford to pay the lowest duty, would 
have to subduct in advance a portion of his funus in 
order to pay the duties, and would lose the interest 
upon the amount thus paid for all the time the goods 
might remain unsold, which might absorb his profits. 
The rich capitalists abroad, as well as at home ,would 
thus possess, after a short time, an almost exclusive 
monopoly of the import trade, and laws designed for 
the benefit of all, would thus operate for the benefit 
of the few,—a result wholly uncongenial with the 
spirit of our institutions, and anti-republican in all 
its tendencies. The warehousing system would ena- 





ble the importer to watch the market, and to select 


these, as in all other cases, may be left to the care! his own time for offering his goods for sale. A pro- 


of the local authorities, aided when occasion may 
require, by the forces of the United States. 


A suf | 


fitable portion of the carrying trade in articles enter- 
ed for the benefit of drawback. must also be most seri- 


ficient number of troops will be maintained in Flori- | ously affected without the adoption of some expedi- 
da, so long as the remotest apprehensions of danger | ent to relieve the cash system. The warehousing 


shall exist, yet their duties will be limited rather to | 
the garrison of the necessary posts, than to the main- | 


tenance of active hostilities. I[t is to be hoped that a 
territory, so long retarded in its growth, will now 
speedily recover from the evils incident to a pro- 


tracted war, exhibiting, in the increased amount oa 


its rich productions, true evidences of returning 
wealth and prosperity. By the practice of rigid jus- | 
tice towards the numerous Indian tribes residing | 
within our territorial limits, and the exercise of a 
parental vigilance over their interests, protecting | 





system would afford that rehef, since the carrier 
would have a safe recourse to the public storehouses 
and might, without advancing the duty, reship within 
some reasonable period to foreign ports. A further 
effect of the measure would be to supercede the sys- 
tem of drawbacks, thereby effectually protecting the 
government against fraud, as the right of debenture 
would not attach to goods after their withdrawal 
from the public stores. 

In revising the existing tariff of duties, should ycu 
deem it proper to do so at your present session, I cen 
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cae eae ‘ * 
onl repeat the suggestions and recommendations 
which, upon several occasions, I have heretofore felt 
it to be my duty to offer to congress. The great, pri- 
mary and controling interest of the American people 
‘s union—union not only in the mere forms of goy- 
ernment, forms which may be broken—but union 
founded in an attachment of states and individuals 
for each other. This union in sentiment and feeling 
can only be preserved by the adoption of that course 
of policy which, neither giving exclusive benefits to 
some, nor imposing unnecessary burdens upon others, 
shall consult the interests of all, by pursuing a course 
of moderation, and thereby seeking to harmonize 
ublic opinion, and causing the people every where 
to feel and to know that the government is careful 
of the interests of all alike. Nor is there any sub- 
‘ect in regard to which moderation, connected witha 
wise discrimination, is more necessary than in the im- 
sition of duties on imports. Whether reference 
Be had to revenue, the primary object in the imposi- 
tion of taxes, or to the incidents which necessarily 
flow from their imposition, this isentirely true. Ex- 
travagant duties defeat their end and object not only 
py exciting in the public mind an hostility to the ma- 
nufacturing interests, but by inducing a system of 
smuggling on an extensive scale, and the practice of 
every manner of fraud upon the revenue, which the 
utmost vigilance of government cannot effectually 
suppress. An opposite course of policy would be at- 
tended by results essentially different, of which every 
interest of society, and none more than those of the 
manufacturer, would reap important advantages.— 
Among the most striking of its benefits would be that 
derived from the general acquiescence of the country 
in its support, and the consequent permanency and 
stability which would be given to all the operations 
of industry. It cannot be too often repeated, that no 
system of legislation can be wise which is fluctuating 
and uncertain. No interest can thrive under it.— 
The prudent capitalist will never adventure his ca- 
pital in manufacturing establishments, or in any 
other leading pursuit of life, if there exists a state of 
uncertainty as to whether the government will re- 
peal to-morrow what it has enacted to-day. Fitful 
profits, however, high, if threatened with a ruinous 
reduction by a vaccilating policy on the part of go- 
vernment, will scarcely tempt him to trust the mo- 
ney which he has acquired by a life of labor, upon 
the uncertain adventure. I, therefore, in the spirit 
of conciliation, and influenced by no other desire 
than to rescue the great interests of the country from 


of the extensive region referred to, and the security 
of the whole country in time of war, cannot escape 
observation. The losses of life and property which 
annually occur in the navigation of the Mississippi 
alone, because of the Gangerous obstructions in the 
river, make a loud demand upon Congress for the 
adoption of efficient measures for their removal. 


of all articles of property, the spread of a specula- 
tive mania all over the country, and has finally end- 
ed in a general indebtedness on the part of states 
and individuals, the prostration of public and priyate 
credit, a depreciation in the market value of real 
and personal estate, and has left large districts of 
country almost entirely without any circulating 





The report of the secretary of the navy will make 
you acquainted with that important branch of the 





j 
| 


medium. In view of the fact that, in 1830, the 
whole bank note circulation within the United States 


public defences. Considering the already vast and amounted to but $61,323 898, according to the trea- 


daily increasing commerce of the country, apart) sury statements, and that an addition had been made 


from the ex 


ure to hostile inroad of an extended | thereto of the enormous sum of $88,000,000 in seven 


seaboard, all that relates to the navy is calculated to | years, (the circulation on the first January, 1837, 
excite particular attention. Whatever tends to add being stated at $149,185,890,) aided by the great 
to its efficiency, without entailing unnecessary charges | facilities afforded in obtaining loans from European 
upon the treasury, is well worthy of your serious | capitalists, who were seized with the same specula- 
consideration. It will be seen that while an appro-| tive mania which prevailed in the United States— 
priation exceeding by more than a million the appro-| and the large importations of funds from abroad, 
priations of the present year, is asked by the secre-! the result of stock sales and loans—no one can be 
tary, yet that in this sum is proposed to be included! surprised at the apparent but unsubstantial state of 
$400,000, for the purchase of clothing, which, when | prosperity which every where prevailed over the 





once expended, will be annually re-imbursed by 
the sale of the clothes, and will thus constitute a 
perpetual fund, without any new appropriation to the 
same object. To this may also be added $50,000, 
asked to cover the arrearages of past years, and 
$250,000 in order to maintain a competent squadron 
on the coast of Africa; all of which, when deduct- 


limits of those of the current year. While, however, 


ed, will reduce the expenditures nearly within the’ 


| land; while as little cause of surprise should be felt 
at the present prostration of every thing, and the ruin 
which has befallen so many of our fellow citizens in 
the sudden withdrawal from circulation of so large 
an amount of bank issues, since 1837—exceeding, as 
is believed, the amount added to the paper currency 
for a similar period antecedent to 1837, it ceases to 
be a matter of astonishment that such extensive 
| shipwreck should have been made of private fortunes, 





the expenditures will thus remain very nearly the} or that difficulties should exist in meeting their en- 
same as of the antecedent year, it is proposed to add gagements on the part of the debtor states. Apart 
greatly to the operations of the marine, and in lieu | from which, if there be taken into account the im- 
of only, 25 ships in commission, and but little in the) mense losses sustained in the dishonor of numerous 
way of building, to keep, with the same expenditure, | banks, it is less a matter of surprise that insolvency 
forty-one vessels afloat, and to build twelve ships of | should have visited many of our fellow citizens, than 


a small class. 

A strict system of accountability is established, and 
great pains are taken to insure industry, fidelity and 
economy, in every department of duty. Experiments 
have been instituted to test the quality of various 
materials, particularly copper, iron and coal, so as to 
prevent fraud and imposition. 

It will appear by the report of the postmaster ge- 
neral that the great point which, for several years, 


that so many should have escaped the blighting influ- 
ences of the times. 


In the solemn conviction of these truths, and with 
an ardent desire to meet the pressing necessities of 
the country, I felt itto be my duty to cause to be 
submitted to you, at the commencement of your late 
session, the plan of an Exchequer, the whole power 
and duty of maintaining which, in purity and vigor, 
was to be exercised by the representatives of the 





has been ayy 55 ores has, within the current! people and the states, and, therefore, virtually by 
year, been fully accomplished. The expenditures of) {he people themselves. It was proposed to place it 
the department, for the current year, have been! under the control and direction of a treasury board, 
brought within its income without lessening its gene-| {9 consist of three commissioners, whose duty it 
ral usefulness. There has been an increase of re-| should be to see that the law of its creation was 


venue equal to $166,000 for the year 1842 over that faithfully executed, and that the great end of supply- 





the vortex of political contention, and in the dis- 


of 1841, without, as it is believed, any addition hav-| jng a paper medium of exchange, at all times con- 


charge of the high and solemn duties of the place; ing been made to the number of letters and newspa-| yertible into gold and silver, should be attained. 
which I now occupy, recommend moderate duties; pers transmitted through the mails. The post office) {he board thus constituted, was given as much per- 


imposed with a wise discrimination as to their several | 


objects, as being not only most likely to be durable, 
but most advantageuus to every interest of society. 


laws have been honestly administered, and _ fidelity | manency as could be imparted to it, without endan- 
_has been observed in accounting for, and paying over | gering the proper share of responsibility which should 
by the subordinates of the department, the moneys ajtach to all public agents. In order to insure all the 


The report of the secretary of the war department} Which have been received. For the details of the| advantages of a well-matured experience, the com- 


exhibits a very full and satisfactory account ofthe va-| Service | refer you to the report. 


rious and important interests committed to the charge 


'missioners were to hold their offices for the respec- 
I flatter myself that the exhibition thus made of| tive periods of two, four, and six years, thereby se- 


of that officer. It is particularly gratifying to find! the condition of the public administration will serve | curing at all times in the management of the exche- 
that the expenditures for the military service are to convince you that every proper attention has been | quer, the services of two men of experience; and to 


reatly reduced in amount—that a strict system of! paid to the interests of the country by those who 
g y J y vy 


place them in a condition to exercise perfect inde- 


economy has been introduced into the service, and; have been called to the heads of the different de-| pendence of mind and action, it was provided that 
the abuses of past years greatly reformed. The for-| partments. The reduction in the annual expendi-| their removal should only take place for actual inca- 


tifications on our maritime frontier have been prose-_ 


tures of the government already accomplished, fur-| pacity or infidelity to the trust, and to be followed 


cuted with much vigor, and at many points our defen-| nishes a sure evidence that economy in the applica-| by the president with an exposition of the causes of 


ces are ina very considerable state of forwardness. | 
The suggestions in reference to the establishment of 
means of communication with our territories on the 
Pacific, and to the surveys, so essential to a know-| 
ledge of the resources of the intermediate country, 
are entitled to the most favorable consideration.— 
While I would propose nothing inconsistent with 
friendly negotiations to settle the extent of our claims 
in that region, yet a prudent forecast points out the 
necessity of such measures as may enable us to main- 
tain our,rights. ‘The arrangements made for preserv- 
ing our neutral relations on the boundary between 
us and Texas, and keeping in check the Indians in 
that quarter, will be maintained so long as circum- 
stances may require. 

For several years angry contentions have grown 
out of the disposition directed by law to be made of 
the mineral lands held by the government in several 
ofthe states. The government is constituted the 
landlord and the citizens of the states wherein lie 
the lands, are its tenants. The relation isan unwise 
one, and it would be much more conducive of the 
public interest that a sale of the landsshould be made 
than that they should remain in their present condi- 
ion. The supply of the ore would be more abun- 
cantly and certainly furnished when to be drawn 
from the enterprise and the industry of the proprie- 
tor, than under the present system. 

he recommendation of the secretary in regard 
to the improvements of the western waters and cer- 
tain prominent harbors on the lakes, merits, and 1] 
doubt not will receive, your serious attention. The 


tion of the public moneys, is regarded as a paramount) such removal, should it occur. It was proposed to 
duty. ‘establish subordinate boards in each of the states, 

At peace with all the world—the personal liberty | under the same restrictions and limitations of the 
of the citizen sacredly maintained, and his rights se-| power of removal, which, with the central board, 
cured under political institutions deriving al! their) should receive, safely keep, and disburse the public 
authority from the direct sanction of the people—j| moneys; and in order to furnish a sound paper me- 
with a soil fertile almost beyond example; and a‘ dium of exchange, the exchequer should retain of 
country blessed with every diversity of climate and, the revenues of the government a sum not to exceed 
production, what remains to be done in order to ad-, $5,000,000 in specie, to be set apart as required by 
vance the happiness and prosperity of suchsa people?. its operations, and to pay the public creditor at his 
Under ordinary circumstances this inquiry could rea-| own option, either in specie or treasury notes, of 
dily be answered. The best that probably could be! denominations not less than five, nor exceeding one 
done for a people inhabiting such a country, would! hundred dollars, which notes should be redeemed at 
be to fortify their peace and security.in the prosecu-| the several places of issue, and to be receivable at 
tion of their various pursuits, by guarding them / all times and every where in payment of government 
against invasion from without, and violence from/| dues; with a restraimt upon such issue of bills that 
within. The rest, for the greater part might be left) the same should not exceed the maximum of $15,000,- 
to their own energy and enterprise. The chief em-| 000. In order to guard against all the hazards inci- 
barrassments which at the moment exhibit them-|dent to fluctuations in trade, the secretary of the 
selves, have arisen from over-action; and the most| treasury was invested with authority to issue $5,000, 
difficult task which remains to be accomplished, is| 000 of government stock, should the same at any 
that of correcting and overcoming its effects. Be-| time be regarded as necessary, in order to place be- 
tween the years 1833 and 1838, additions were made! yond hazard the prompt redemption of the bills 
to bank capital and bank issues, in the form of notes) which might be thrown into circulation, Thus in 
designed for circulation, to an extent enormously | fact making the issue of $15,000,000 of exchequer 
great. The question seemed to be, not how the best| bills, rest substantially on $10,000,000; and keeping 
currency could be provided, but in what manner the! in circulation never more than one and one-half dol- 
greatest amount of bank paper could be put in cir-| lar for every dollarin specie. When to this it is 
culation. Thus, a vast amount of what was called| added that the bills are not only every where receiy.- 
money—since, for the time being, it answered the | able in government dues, but that the government 
purposes of money—was thrown upon the country;| itself would be bound for their ultimate redemption, 
an over issue, which was attended, as a necessary| no rational doubt can exist that the paper which the 





Great importance of these subjects to the prosperity 


consequence, by an extravagant increase of the prices| exchequer would furnish, would readily enter into 
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general circulation, and be maintained at all times at 
or above par with gold and silver, thereby realizing 
the great want of the age, and fulfilling the wishes of 
the people. In order to reimburse the government 
the expenses of the plan, it was proposed to invest 
the exchequer with the limited authority to deal in 
bills of exchange, unless prohibited by the state in 
which an agency might be situated, having only thir- 
ty days to run, and resting on a fair and bona fide 
basis. The legislative will on this point might be so 
plainly announced, as to avoid all pretext for par- 
tiality or favoritism. It was furthermore proposed 
to invest this treasury agent with authority to receive 
on deposite, to a limited amount, the specie funds of 
individuals, and to grant certificates therefor, to be 
redeemed on presentation, under the idea, which is 
believed to be well founded, that such certificates 
would come in aid of the exchequer bills in supply- 
ing a safe and ample paper circulation. Or, if in 
place of the contemplated dealings in exchange, the 
exchequer should be authorized not only to exchange 
its bills for actual deposites of specie, but for specie 
or its equivalents to sell drafts, charging therefor a 
small but reasonable premium, [ cannot doubt but 
that the benefits of the Jaw would be speedily mani- 
fested in the revival of the credit, trade and busi- 
ness of the whole country. . Entertaining this opin- 
ion it becomes my duty to urge its adoption upon 
congress, by reference to the strongest considera- 
tions of the public interests, with such alterations in 
its details as congress may in its wisdom see fit to 
make. 

I am well aware that this proposed alteration and 
amendment of the laws establishing the treasury de- 
partment has encountered various objections, and 
that among others it has been proclaimed a govern- 
ment bank of fearful and dangerous import. It is 

roposed to confer upon it no extraordinary powers. 

t purports to do no more than pay the debts of the 
government with the redeemable paper of the gov- 
ernment—in which respect it accomplishes precisely 
what the treasury does daily at this time, in issuing’ 
to the public creditors the treasury notes which, un- 
der Jaw, it is authorized to issue. It has no resem- 
blance to an ordinary bank, as it furnishes no profits 
to private stockholders, and lends no cupital to indi- 
viduals. If it be objected to as a government bank, 
and the objection be available—then should all the 
laws in relation to the treasury be repealed, and the 
capacity of the government to collect what is due to} 
it, or pay what it owes, be abrogated. 


This is the chief purpose of the proposed exche- 
quer; and surely if, in the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose so essential, it affords a sound circulating me- 
dium to the country and facilities to trade, it should 
be regarded as no slight recommendation of it to 
public consideration. Properly guarded by the pro- 
visions of law, it can run into no dangerous evil, nor 
can any abuse arise under it but such as the legisla- 
ture itself will be answerable for, if it be tolerated;| 
since it is but the creature of the law, and is suscep- 
tible at all times of modification, amendment or re- 

veal, at the pleasure of congress. I know that it 
a been objected that the system would be liable to 
be abused by the legislature, by whom alone it could 
he abused, in the party conflicts of the day, that 
such abuse would manifest itself in a change of the 





law which would authorize an excessive issue of pa- 
per for the purpose of inflating prices and winning 
popular favor. To that it may be answered, that 
the ascription of such a motive to congress is alto- | 
gether gratuitous and inadmissible. The theory of 
our institutions would Jead us to a different conclu- 
sion. Buta perfect security against a proceeding so 
reckless, would be found to exist in the very nature 
of things. The olitical partly which should be so 
blind to the true interests of the country, as to resort 
to such an expedient, would inevitably meet witha 
final overthrow in the fact that, the moment the pa- 
per ceased to be convertible into specie, or other- 
wise promptly redeemed, it would become worthless, 
and would, in the end, dishonor the government, in- 
volve the people in ruin, and such political party in 
hopeless disgrace, At the same time, such a view 
inyolves the utter impossibility of furnishing any 
currency other than that of the precious metals, for, 
if the government itself cannot forego the temptation 
of excessive paper issues, what reliance can be 
placed in corporations upon whom the temptations 
of individual aggrandizement would most strongly 
operate? The people would have to blame none but 
themselves for any injury that might arise from a 
course so reckless, since their agents would be the 
wrong-doers, and they the passive spectators. , 
There can be but three kinds of public currency. 








Ist. Gold and silver: 2d. The paper of state institu- 
tions; or, 3d. A representative of the precious me- 
tals, provided by the general government, or under } 
its authority. The sub-treasury system rejccted the 


liance could be placed on the issues of local institu- 
tions, for the purpose of general circulation, it ne- 
cessarily and unavoidably adopted specie as the ex- 
clusive currency for its own use. And this must 
ever be the case unless one or the other kinds be 
used. The choice, in the present state of public 
sentiment, lies between an exclusive specie currency 
on the one hand, and government issues of some kind 
on the other. That these issues cannot be made by 
a chartered institution, is supposed to be conclusive- 
ly settled. They must be made, then, directly by 
government agents. For several years past they 
have been thus made in the form of treasury notes, 
and have answered a valuable purpose. Their use- 
fulness has been limited by their being transient and 
temporary; their ceasing to bear interest at given 
periods, necessarily causes their speedy return, and 
thus restricts their range of circulation, and being 
used only in the disbursements of the government, 
they cannot reach those points where they are most 
required. By rendering their use permanent, to the 
moderate extent already mentioned, by offering no 
inducement for their return, and by exchanging 
them for coin and other values, they will constitute, 
to a certain extent, the general currency so much 
needed to maintain the internal trade of the coun- 
try. And this is the exchequer plan, so far as it 
may operate in furnishing a currency. 


I cannot forego the occasion to urge its importance 
to the credit of the government in a financial point 
of view. The great necessity of resorting to every 
proper and becoming expedient in order to place the 
treasury on a footing of the highest respectability, 1s 
entirely obvious. The credit of the government may 
be regarded as the very soul of the government it- 
self—a principle of vitality without which all its 
movements are languid and all its operations em- 
barrassed. In this spirit the executive felt itself 
bound by the most imperative sense of duty to sub- 
mit to congress, at its last session, the propriety of 
making a specific pledge of the land fund, as the 
basis for the negotiation of the loans authorised to 
be contracted. I then thought that such an applica- 
tion of the public domain would, without doubt, 
have placed at the command of the government, am- 
ple funds to relieve the treasury from the temporary 
embarrassments under which it labored. American 
credit has suffered a considerable shock in Europe, 
from the large indebtedness of the states and the 
temporary inability of some of them to meet the in- 
terest on their debts. The utter and disastrous pros- 
tration of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania, 
had contributed largely to increase the sentiment of 
distrust by reason of the loss and ruin sustained by 
the holders of its stock, a large portion of whom 
were foreigners and many of them were alike ig- 
norant of our political organization, and of our 
actual responsibilities. It was the anxious desire 
of the executive that, in the effort to negotiate 
the loan abroad, the American negotiator might 
be able to point the money lender to the fund 
morigaged for the redemption of the principal and 
interest of any loan he might contract, and thereby 
vindicate the government from all suspicion of bad 
faith or inability to meet itsengagements. Congress 
differed from the executive in this view of the sub- 
ject. It became, nevertheless, the duty of the exe- 
cutive to resort to every expedient in its power to 
negotiate the authorized loan. After a failure te do 
so in the American market, a citizen of high char- 
acter and talent was sent to Europe with no better 
success; and thus the mortifying spectacle has been 
presented of the inability of this government to ob- 
tain a loan so small as not in the whole to amount 
to more than one-fourth of its ordinary annual in- 
come; at atime when the governments of Europe, 
although involved in debt, and with their subjects 
heavily burdened with taxation, readily obtain loans 
of any amount at a greatly reduced rate of interest. 
It would be unprofitable to look further into this 
anomalous state of things, but [| cannot conclude 
without adding that, for a government which has 
paid off its debts of two wars with the largest mari- 
time power of Europe, and now owing a debt which 
is almost next to nothing when compared with its 
boundless resources, a government the strongest in 
the world, because emanating from the popular will, 
and firmly rooted in the affections of a great and free 
people, and whose fidelity to its engagements has ne- 
ver been questioned; for such a government to have 
tendered to the capitalists of other countries an op- 
portunity for a small investment of its stock, and 
yet to have failed, implies either the most unfounded 
distrust in its good faith. or a purpose, to obtain 
which, the course pursued ig the most fetal which 
could have been adopted. It has now become obvi- 
ous toall men that the government must look to its 
own means for supplying its wants, and it is consol- 
ing to know that these means are altogetheradequate 


last in any form; and, as it was believed that no re-|fer the object. The exchequer, if adopted, will 


of life. 








greatly aid in bringing about this result. Upon what 


regard as a well-founded supposition that its }; 
would be readily sought for by the public sieditn 
and that the issue would in a short time reach the 
maximum of $15,000,000, it is obvious that $10 000.. 
000 would thereby be added to the available mea;’. 
of the treasury without cost or charge. Nor can i 
fail to urge the great and beneficial effects which 
would be produced in aid of all the active Pursuits 

Tis effects upon the solvent state banks 
while it would force into liquidation those of an o)) 
posite character through its weekly settlements 
would be highly beneficial; and with the advantages 
of a sound currency, the restoration of confidence 
and credit would follow, with a numerous train of 
blessings. My convictions are most strong that these 
benefits would flow from the adoption of this mea. 
sure; but if the result should be adverse, there js 
this security in connection with it, that the law cre. 
ating it may be repealed at the pleasure of the legis. 
lature, without the slightest implication of its goog 
faith. 

{ recommend to congress to take into consideration 
the propriety of re-imbursing a fine imposed on Gene- 
ral Jackson at New Orleans, at the time of the attack 
and defence of that city and paid by him. Without 
designing any reflection on the judicial tribunal which 
imposed the fine, the remission at this day may be 
regarded as not unjust or inexpedient. The voice 
of the civil authority was heard amidst the glitter of 
arms and obeyed by those who held the sword, there- 
by giving additional lustre to a memorable military 
achievement. If the laws were offended, their ma- 
jesty was fully vindicated; and although the penalty 
incurred and paid, is worthy of little regard in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, it can hardly be doubted that 
it would be gratifying to the war-worn veteran, now 
in retirement and in the winter of his days, to be re- 
lieved from the circumstances in which that judgment 
placed him. ‘There are cases im which public func: 
tionaries may be called on to weigh the public inte- 
rest against their own personal hazards, and if the 
civil law be violated from praiseworthy motives, or 
an overruling sense of public danger and public ne- 
cessity, punishment may well be restrained within 
that limit which asserts and maintains the authority 
of the law, and the subjection of the military to the 
civil power. The defence of New Orleans, while it 
saved a city from the hands of the enemy, placed the 
name of General Jackson among those of the greatest 
Captains of the age, and illustrated one of the bright- 
est pages of our history. Now that the causes of ex- 
citement, existing at the time, have ceased to operate, 
it is believed that the remission of this fine, and what- 
ever of gratification that remission might cause the 
eminent man who incurred and paid it, would be in 
accordance with the general feeling and wishes of 
the American people. 


I have thus, fellow-citizens, acquitted myself of my 
duty under the constitution, by laying before you, as 
succinctly as I have been able, the state of the union, 
and by inviting your attention to measures of much 
importance tothe country. The executive will most 
zealously unite its efforts with those of the legislative 
department in the accomplishment of all that is re- 
quired to relieve the wants of a common constituen- 
cy, or elevate the destinies of a beloved country. 


JOHN TYLER. 
Wasuixgton, December, 1842. 





TWENTY SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—THIRD SESSION. 
SENATE, 

DecrmBer 5. This being the day fixed by the 
constitution for the commencement of the annual 
session, those members who were at the seat of go- 
vernment assembled at the capitol. 

Twenty-four members only being present, viz: 

Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Dayton, Evans, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Rives, 
Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Wilcox, Williams, 
Woodbury, Wright. 

The president of the senate announced that there 
was nota quorum, whereupon on motion of Mr. Hun- 
lington, the senate adjourned. 


Decemrer 6. In addition to the members pre- 
sent yesterday, Messrs. Crittenden and Morchead, were 
this day present. It being ascertained that a quorum 
was not in the city, the senate adjourned, 

Decemser 7. Messrs. Barrow, Berrien and Miller, 
in addition to those who attended yesterday, made a 
quorum of senators. pe 

Mr. Huntington, of Conn. presented the credentia's 
of Samuel C. Crafts, of Vermont, elected ta the se 
nate to fill the vacancy for the unexpired term 0° 
casioned by the resignation of Mr. Prentiss, and he 
was duly qualified, 
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Mr. Miller, of New Jersey, presented the creden- 


iqls of William L. Dayton, elected to the senate for | house, the hon. Robert C. Winthrop, member elect; poned by common consent. 
be Mr. Day-| from the first congressional district of the state of made. 


the unex ired term of S. L. Southard. 





Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts, introduced to the; Mr. Wise asked that the subject might be post- 
But objections were 


ton was duly qualified to serve until the 4th of March, | Massachusetts, (vice the hon. Nathan Appleton, re-| ‘The question was then put, “shall the main ques- 


OM eolation was adopted on motion of Mr. Hun- 


ington, instructing the secretary of the senate to in- 
form the house of the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. Merrick offered the usual resclution to sup- 
ply the senators with newspapers, which was adopt- 
ed, nem. con. . 

Mr. Benton gave notice that to-morrow he should 
introduce a bill to repeal the bankrupt law. 


Mr. Tallmadge gave notice that on an early day he 
should introduce a bill to amend the several acts es- 
{ablishing a treasury of the U. States. 

Messrs. Kerr and King, were appointed to wait on 
the president, in conjunction with a committee from 
the house, who soon reported that the president would 
send in a communication forthwith. 

Robert Tyler, the private secretary, appeared with 
the message of the president, which was read by the 
secretary of the senate. 


Mr. Kerr moved that the usual number of extra 
copies be printed—1,500 with the accompanying 
documents, and 3,500 without. The motion was 
carried without opposition. 

Several documents from the treasury department 
were laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr, Evans, of Maine, moved that until otherwise 
ordered the daily hour of mecting be 12 o’clock, 
which was carried. 

The actionof the house in reference to the de- 
cease of Mr. Williams, of Md., being communicat- 
ed to the senate, Mr. Kerr, with a brief remark in 
testimony of respect to the deceased, and the obser- 
yation that much might be said, if it were necessary 
to say it, moved that the senators wear the usual 
badge of mouring for thirty days. 

The resolution was adopted and the senate ad- 
journed. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, Dec. 5. At 12 o’clock the hon. John 
White, speaker called the house to order; the roll 
was called by Mathew St. Clair Clarke, clerk of the 
house, and the following members answered to their 
names: 
Maine. Messrs. Allen, Bronson, Clifford, Fessen- 
den, Littlefield, Lowell, Marshall, Randall. 
New Hampshire. Messrs. Atherton, Burke, East- 
man, Reding, Shaw. 
Massachusetis. Messrs. Adams, Baker, Borden, 
Briggs, Burnell, Calhoun, Cushing, Hudson, Par- 
menter, Saltonstall. 
Rhode Island. Messrs. Cranston, Tillinghast. 
Connecticut. Messrs. Boardman, Brockway, Os- 
borne, Smith, Trumbull, Williams. 
Vermont.. Messrs. :verett, Hall, Mattocks, Slade, 
Young. 
New York. Messrs. Babcock, Barnard, Blair, 
Bowne, Brewster, Childs, Chittenden, J.C. Clark S.N. 
Clarke, Clinton,Davis, Doig, Egbert, Ferris, Fillmore, 
C. A. Floyd, J. G. Floyd, Foster, Gordon, Granger, 
Houck, Hunt, Linn, McClellan, McKeon, Morgan, 
Patridge, Riggs, Roosevelt, Sanford, Tomlinson, 
Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Ward, Wood. 
New Jersey. Messrs. Aycrigg, Halsted, Maxwell, 
Randolph, Stratton, York. 
Pennsylvania. Messrs. Beeson, Bidlack, C. Brown, 
J. Brown, Cooper, Edwards, Fornance, Gerry, Gus- 
line, Henry, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, Irwin, 
Jack, James, Keim, McKennan, Marchand, New- 
hard, Plumer, Ramsey, Read, Russell, Simonton, 
Snyder, Toland.. 
Muryland. Messrs. Johnson, Kennedy, Mason. 
Virginia. Messrs. Barton, Botts, Cary, Gilmer, 
Harris, Hays, Hopkins, Hubard, Hunter, Jones, 
Mallory, Powell, Smith, Steenrod, Stuart, Summers, 
Taliaferro, Wise. 
North Carolina. Messrs. Arrington, Daniel, De- 
berry, McKay, Mitchell, Rayner, Rencher, Stanly, 
Washington. 


signed), who was qualified and took his seat. 


tion be now put,” and decided by ayes and nays, ayes 
The speaker having announced that a quorum was /| 84, nays 99. The effect of this negative, was to 
present, Mr. Cushing proposed the usual message to| throw the resolution beyond the power of the house 
the senate informing them that the house was organ- for that day. 
ized, and then a resolution that a joint committee! Mr. J. T. Mason, of Maryland, in a very feeling 
wait upon the president to apprize him that con-'| and appropriate manner, then announced to the house 
gress was in session and ready to receive any com-| the death of his colleague, James W. Williams, who 
munication he had to make,—both of which were died suddenly soon after leaving his home for the 
adopted. ‘seat of government on the 2d instant, and to whose 
Mr. Everett, announced his intention to ask leave | ™erils and integrity, Mr. M. bore testimony—con- 
to introduce a bill, to repeal the BANKRUPT LAW. cluding by offering resolutions expressing the sympa- 
Mr. Adams gave notice that he would to-morrow | thy and condolence of the house—to be communi- 


offer a resolution for repealing the 2lst rule of the 
house—(the rule which prohibits receiving memo- | 
rials, &c., for the abolition of slavery. ) | 
Mr. Wise objected to the reception of the resolu-| 
tion. | 
Some conversation as to order ensued;—the no- | 
tice was in order. 
Mr. Briggs offered the usual resolution for the | 
election of a chaplain—another that members be 
supplied with such newspapers as they may re- 
spectively direct,—and a third for the appointment. 
of the usual standing committees—which were se- | 
verally adopted. | 
Mr. Tillinghast offered a resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee on the library, 
which was adopted. 
It being ascertained that the senate would not 
make a quorum, the house adjourned. 


Tvuespay, Dec. 6. Mr. Taliaferro proposed a reso- 
tion authorising the doorkeeper to appoint an addi- 
tional messenger. Laid over for consideration. 

Mr. Adams, in pursuance to notice given yesterday, 
offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the 2lst rule for conducting busi- 
ness in this house, in the following words: ‘‘No peti- 
tion, memorial, or resolution, or other paper praying 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 


cated to his family, and that the members ware crape 
for thirty days—which was unanimously adopted, 
and the house immediately adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Dec. 7. The following members, in 
addition to those heretofore noticed, appeared and 
took their seats, viz: Mr. James Irvin, of Pennsyl 
vania; Alexander Randall, of Maryland; Augustine 
H. Shepperd, of North Carolina; Philip Triplett, of 
Kentucky; Wm. B. Campbell and Cave Jolinson, of 
Tennessee; Wm. W. Payne, of Alabama; Edward 
Cross, of Arkansas. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams’ resolution to rescind the 2Ist rule 
was decided to be first in order. He declared he 
had no disposition to debate this irritating question so 
often and so fully debated. 

After some conversation as to the correctness of 
the speaker’s decision, in which several members par- 
took 

Mr. W. C. Johnson moved to lay the whole subject 
on the table. 

Mr. Bidlack asked to be excused from voting— 
and attempting to ‘define his position” was ruled out 
of order. 

Mr. Jolnson’s motion was negatived by- ayes and 
noes, ayes 90, noes 91. 

The question then recurred, as yesterday, ‘shall 
the main question be now put” and was again decid- 
ed in the negative by ayes 91, nays 93. 





or any states or territories of the United States in 
which it now exists, shall be received by this house, 
or entertained in any way whatever,” be, and the| 
same is hereby rescinded. 


Mr. Wise inquired if the calendar of unfinished 
business had not precedence. 

Mr. Briggs replied not during the first six days. 
Mr. Wise objected to the reception of the resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. 4dams said that there was a gencral rule of 
the house by which the reception of petitions was 
made the first business in order during the first thirty 
days of the session. ‘This government had been con- 
stituted for the yee of receiving the petitions of 
the people and of providing for their wants; and, he 
repeated, one of the first rules was, that during the 
first thirty days of the session the speaker should call 
the states and territories in their order for petitions. 
Now, there was a rule in existence by which a large 
class of petitions was excluded—a class which came 


That rule, continued Mr. A., | have always consider- 
ed unconstitutional. I offer the resolution now be- 
cause this business of the reception of the petitions 
of the people is the first business to be transacted, 
according to the constitution of this house and the 
constitution of the United States; and I think there 
is no rule of order by which the resolution can be in- 
tercepted. 
to take the question by yeas and nays at this moment. 
If the house thinks proper to retain a rule, (which, 
by the way, was rescinded by three distinct votes of 
the house at the first session of the present congress), 
so be it; I am prepared, I say, to take the question 
now. 


Mr. Wise insisted upon his objection; the question, 


said he, is, ‘‘shall the resolution be received,” and I 
insist that a vote of two thirds is required. 


South Carolina. Messrs. Butler, Caldwell, Holmes, | table. 


Pickens, Rhett, Rogers. 
Georgia. Messrs. Cooper, Gamble, Warren. 
Kentucky. 
Sprigg, Thompson, Underwood, White, speaker. 
ennessee. 
Son, Williams. 


Messrs. Boyd, Butler, Davis, Owsley, 


The speaker made some explanations—and Mr. 


Ohio. Messrs. Cowen, Dean, Giddings, Goode, | 85, nays 93. 


Hastings, Mason, Mathiot, Mathews, Medill, Morris, 
Ridgway, Russell, Stokely, 


Morrow, Pendicton, 
Sweney, Weller. 
Louisiana. Mr. Dawson. 
Indiana. Messrs. Thompson, White. 
Illinois. Messrs. Casey, Reynolds, 
‘labama. Mr. Chapman. 


The question now was upon the adoption of the 


nays 74. 
Mr. Wise asked if it would be in order to move tc 
postpone the question to a day fixed? 
The speaker. 





Missouri. Messrs, Edwards, Miller. 


ordered— 





from one portion of the country, and not from another. | 


Ido not wish to debate it; I am willing | 


W ise made some suggestions as to the order of busi- : 
ness,—finally the speaker decided the resolution to| tinuation of the improvement of the Hudson river. 
be now in order—and the question recurred upon 
Messrs. McClellan, Turney, Watter-| Mr. Weller’s motion. The house by yeas and noes| 
decided against laying the subject on the table, ayes | sas to Santa Fe. 


Mr. Underwood gave notice that he would to-mor- 


| row start a point of order as to the correctness of the 


speaker’s decision. 

The above discussion was interrupted at one of its 
stages by the announcement of the reception of the 
| president’s annual message—which was read, and 
on motion of Mr. Cushing, 10,000 copies, with the 
documents, were ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Wise, a select committee was 
appointed on the public printing. 
| Mr. W.C. Johnson gave notice that he would to- 
/morrow propose to repeal the 3lst rule, restricting 


’ | members from speaking more than one hour to one 


| question. 

The following notices were given, that leave 
| would be asked 
| By Mr. Bernard,—to introduce a bill to authorise 
‘the issue of convertable exchequer bills, and fur- 


|ther to amend the laws in relation to the treasury 
| department. 

By Mr. Burnell,—leave for an addition to the act 
|to provide for the enlistment of boys in the naval 
/service, and to extend the enlistment of seamen. 

| By Mr. Mathiot,—for an act granting pensions to 
|certain widows of revolutionary officers and sol- 
diers. 

By Mr. Thompson,—a bill to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the Cumberland road through the states 
| of Ohio, Indiana, and Iinois. 
| By Mr. W. W. Irwin,—for an act making appro- 
| priations for seven marine hospitals on the western 
| 
Vv 





By Mr. Edwards, of Missouri,—‘‘a bill declaring 
|'whatis the northern boundary of the state of Mis- 
souri.” 

By Mr. Harris, of Virginia,—‘‘a bill to repeal so 
much of the act entitled an act to provide revenue 
from imports and to change and modify the laws 
imposing duties on imports, and for other purpeses, 





Mv. Weller moved to lay the whole subject on the | as imposes a duty on salt.” 


By Mr. McKeon;—a bill to authorise the ware- 
housing system. at 
By Mr. Barnard,—a bill to provide for the con- 


By Mr. Edwards,—a bill allowing drawbacks on 
goods exported over land from Missouri and Arkan 





| By Mr. Steenrod, —‘a bill making an appropriation 
| for the Cnmberland road west of the city of Wheel- 


resolution, upon which Mr. Everett asked the previ-| ing, and for the construction of a bridge over the 
ous question, which the house ordered, yeas 84, | Ohio river.” 


Mr. W. C. Johnson moved that 5,000 copies of a 
»|decument of the lastsession relative to the amount 
of state debts, be printed. Rejected, ayes 57, noes 


Not after the previous question isj| 88. 


On motion of Mr. Briggs, the house adjourned, 
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CHRONICLE. 





American Press. The New World. The agent of the 
New World, at Charleston, 8. C. writes to us a piteous 
letter, in whieh he states that le had been held to_ bail 


in the sam of one thousand dollarg on the complaint of 


the South Carolina Association for having sold a certain 
number of our journal, containg a discourse of the late 


t . ipation in the West 
bg ve Channing on emancipati [New World. 


Banx. Frems. _Tné Ocmulgee bank at Macon, Geor- 
gia, failed onthe 25th ult. Its notes fell fifteen per cent. 


Bunker Hitt Monument. The directors have re- 
solved to celebrate the completion of that edifice on the 
17th of June, 1843, the sixty-cighth anniversary of the 
battle which the monument commemorates, and the 
eighteenth of the laying of the corner stone. The hon. 
Daniel Webster hasbeen invited and has consented to 
deliver the oration on the occasion. 


Catuotte Bisnor. It is announced that the Rev. Dr. 
O'Conner, pastor of the church of St. Pauls in_ Pitts- 
burg, has been appointed Roman Catholic bishop of 


Charleston, in the place of bishop England, deceased. 


Coat Trape. Notwithstanding the general ape 
sion of business, much that would otherwise have beéh 
consumed, the coal regions of Pennsylvania have sent to 
ynarket this year nearly 100,090 tons more than during 
1841, although there was an overstock on hand of 100,000 
tons at the commencement of this season. The navi- 
gation having closed, the accounts will shortly be made 
up—meantime the Miners’ Journal furnishes the follow- 
ing as an approximation to the truth. 











1841. 1842, 

Tons. Tons. 
: ill 554,692 543,835 
— : 142,821 275,000 
Lackawana, 192,270 190,000 
Pinegrove, 17,653 32,381 
Shamokin, 21,463 10,000 
958,899 4,051,216 
958,899 

Increase in 1842, 92,317 
Add overstock from last year, 100,000 


“Thus has closed one of the most disastrous seasons | 


we have ever experienced in this region. Owing to tlre | and there will be ina short time @ large number of Ger- 


unsettled state of the currency and trade, the prices have 


been such as to render the business a very unprofitable | into blooming fields of wheat and rye. We are told that | 
We sincerely hope! several Germans from this city have moved there, and | 


one to all those engaged in it here. 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER—DEC. 10, 1842--CHRONICLE. 


gress from Kentucky, plead guilty, and was sentenced 
to two pears imprisonment. Governor Seward was 
prevailed upon by a petition from some thousands of 
persons of ali parties to grant a pardon, restricting the 
offender however, in sundry particulars. 

The duel took place across the line which divides the 
state of Pennsylvania and Delaware. The grand jury 
of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, have indicted Thos. 
¥. Marshall, who it appears stood on their side of the 
line, and the grand jury of New Castle va ap Neste 
ware, have indicted both Webb and Marshall. go- 
vernors of those states will, # is supposed, respectively 
demand the parties of the authorities of the respeetive 
states of which they are citizens, for trial. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC Locomotive. Under the patron- 
age of the Edinburg and Glasgow railway company, 
Mr. Davidson, philosophicalinstrument maker, has been 
employed in a series of extensive experiments as to the 

cticability of applying electro-magnetism for propel- 
ing trains along the line of a railway. A machine 
containing six powerful batteries, huge magnetic coils, 
and three large magnets fastened on each of two revolv- 
ing cylinders, through which pass the axles of the driv- 
ing wheels, has been constructed and tested in one of 
the carriage sheds,in presence of the directors. The 
ponderous machine, weighing between five and six tons, 
was instantly set in motion on theimmersion of the me- 
tallic plates into the troughs containing a solution of 
sulphuric acid. One curious phenomenon connected 





with the motion of this new and ingenious instrument, 
was the extent and brilliancy of the repeated electric | 
flashes which accompanied the action of the machinery. | 
The motion preduced, though not rapid, was sueh as | 
clearly to establish the principle that this agent is adapted | 
to the purpose of locomotion; as a substitute for the | 
steam. All present expressed themselves satisfied with 
the results of this the first experiment on the subject on 
a large scale. [Edinburg Witness. 


FourrerismM. Amongst the items of the day we find 
the principles of Fourier about to be tested by an expe- 
rimentin McKean county, Pennsylvania. The Pitts- 
burg Morning Post says, “the association is composed of 
Germans, and issituated ahout twelve miles from Smith- 

ort, where they have thirty-seven thousand acres of 
and. ‘They have cleared six hundred acres, and given 





two hundred under contract; a steam saw mill is in ope- 
ration, and a grist mill will soon be erected. Mr. Ginal, 
a Universalist preacher, in Philadelphia, is the founder. 
The society has branches all overthe United States, 





mans settled, and in full operation to turn the woods | 


that we may never again witness the same trials and dif- | appear highly pleased with the change in their mode of | 


ficulties, and that another season may bring us better 
prices and-a healthier trade. 


Cement. Mr. Jeffrey has discovered a new cement 
said to be much cheaper and better than glue, it is com- 
posed of shellac and Indian rubber dissolved in Naptha. 
A number of experiments were tried with itin England. 
In one of them, two pieces of teak, an oily African 
wood, very difficult to unite by glue, were cemented with 


advance m flour in New Yor 


living.” 


Fitoor. 


At Philadelphia $4 50. At Baltimore $4 25 a $4 37}; 





=: 
line is 51 miles. Ft is now about eighteen months sin, 

the commencement of this work. The cost of constry.. 
tion, the rails being of the heavy F, has been ‘bas 
21,000 per mile. The bridge across the Piscataqua * 
Portsmouth, is not yet quite finished, but it is expect "4 
that it will be finished in December. . 


Specie. ‘Three arrivals at New Orleans on the 26th ul 
had on board $226,661. On that day ten of the bank. 
of that city had $3,800,027 in their vaults. . 


Surpwreces. We have heart rending accounts of th 
effect of the gale on the eastern coast on the 29th and 
30th ult. The schr. James Clark, Beck, of and from St 
Johns, N. B- via Portland, for Boston, went on shore on 
Rye Beach, N. H. on the night of the 30th—six passe. 

ers perished. ‘I'he bark Isadore, from Kennebeck, fi, 

. Orleans, went ashore on Marfield beach, near Well. 
Maine, and all hands perished, fifteen in number. 'Th¢ 
names of thirty or forty vessels that suffered, are inser;, 
ed in the Boston papers of Thursday. From abroad 
we have also a frightful list of disasters. The British 
Fast Indian Reliance, capt. Green, of 1500 tons, with 2 
cargo of 1,884,748 lbs. of tea, was wrecked and went t, 
pieces on the coast off Meriemont, (France,) on the nigh; 
of the 11th Nov. She had on board 75 Englishmen, 97 
Chinese, and 20 Dutchmen, in all 122 souls, of whom 
only 10 were saved! ‘The Calcutta and Bombay insy). 
ance offices suffered. A tremendous gale and thundey 
storm occurred at Table Bay, South Africa, on the 27h 
August. Next morning the inhabitants of Cape Town 
discovered the wreck of the splendid British ship of tho 
ine, Abercrombie, Robinson, of 1,415 tofs, from Lon. 
don. About 300 yards from her was the eonvict ship 
Waterloo, which, within sight and almost within. stone's 
throw of thousands of spectators on shore, gave a |ee- 
lurch among the breakers, and after two or three heavy 
rolis, her three masts went by the board with a tremen. 
dous crash—the hatches burst open—the convicts rush- 
ed upon deck; the scene was awful—parting embraces 
were distinetly seen—each succeeding sea swept its do. 
zen or more victims from the wreck. No assistance 
could reach them. It was a dreadful sight—within 
one hour and a half nota particle of the wreck was lefi: 
out of 330 souls on board, 250 met a watery grave. 


SreamBoaT. The steamboat Erie, on her passage 
from Detroit to Port Huron, encountered ice in Lake S:. 
Clair, and sunk in nine feet water. The passengers 
were compelled to walk fuur miles through a swamp to 
the townof Belvidere. 


Streamers. The Acadia left Boston for Liverpool on 
the evening of the 2dinst. She took out 20 passengers 
and about 14,000 letters, and 40 bushels of newspapers. 

The steamer Gen. Pratt, from N. Orleans for St 
Louis, with 500 German emigrants, and a fall freicht of 


| goods, took fire #2 miles below Memphis, on the 25:h 
The N. York Express says. “The sudden | ult. and burnt to the wate:’s edge. The iron chest with 
city, of full seventy-five | $17,000 belonging to merchants in St. Louis, was-saved, 
cents, viz, from $4 25 to $5, has been caused by the | but the books and a large sum of money were destroyed. 
small receipts during the past month, and the unexpected | No lives lost. 
closing of the canal; by which atleast a hundred and | 
fifty thousand barrels have been stopped on their way.” | 


The Amaranth steamer struck a rock near the mouth 


of St. Mary’s river on the 24th ult., and sunk. 


this substance, and afterwards a force of twenty-one 
tons applied without separating the ope tin: Heavy oak 
plank, eight inches thick, were glued together and fired 
at repeatedly by well charged and pointed cannon. The 
shot tore the wood, but did not affect thecement. A six 
inch hole was then bored into the plank and a shell ex- 
ploded within it. The wood was torn to shivers, but the 
cement remained unharmed. If it really possesses such 
adhesive power, it will prove a valuable discovery. 


Corron MaRKET—Liverpool, Nov. 18. In consequence 
of the news received by the Britannia, of a probability 
of large crops of cotton, our market has been less ac- 
tive, though large quantities are offering. I'he sales to- 
day amount to 3,500 bales, with prices the same as be- 
tore. ‘The sales of the week amount to 26,780 bales, of 
which 2,000 American have been taken on speculation, 
and 150 American, 50 Maranbam and 200 Surat for ex- 
port. ‘There are announced for auction on Friday next, 
760 Sea Islands, 420 stained do. and 360 West India. 
The prices declared to day by the committee of brokers, 
for fair American, are as follows, viz: Bowed 53d; Mo- 
bile 5id, and New Orleans 5; per Ib. , 

American provision market, Liverpool, Nov. 18. 
States mess beef, in bond, per 








| 
| 








The inspections of the week consisted of 12,292 bbls., 
and 1,070 half bbls. Price at CincinrM&ti $2 62, 


Mormons. Joseph Smith, the leader of this sect, has 
resigned the editorial chair of the “Temes and Seasons” 
to John Taylor, who tells us, that “The Temple of God 
in Nauvoo,” is progressing by the voluntary labor of the 
“Saiuts,’ who turn out with their teams, tools, &e. to 
aid in its construction. ‘The timbers for the first floor of 
the temple were thus laid, and service performed within 
its walls fur the first time, Sunday the 20th ult. ‘The ex- 
hortations to complete it, as well as to construct the “Nau- 
voo house,” (for entertainment), are uttered with al! the 
solemnity of divine injunction! 


Osweco, N. Y. A fire took place here last week 
which destroyed property estimated at $200,000. 

Pork. Prices at Paris, Missouri $1 50. Zanesville, 
Ohio $1 50. 

Prrrspure Cast Steen Furnace. The work is in 
rapid progression by Messrs. Shoenbergers. An expe- 


| rienced hammerman has been engaged in Europe and is 
United | shortly expected. I 
|. 24a28s; prime 17a24;{| been made of steel, in the temporary furnace, from which 

, +P ; J 


In the mean time several casts have 


mess pork in bond 30a33; prime 25a29; fine lard, in | axes penknives and razors of a very superior quality have 


kegs 45a47; ordinary 40a42. 
Corn market, Liverpool, Nov, 18, 
ally slender attendance of buyers at our corn exchange 


to-day all qualities of English, Irish, aud foreign wheats, | 


were indiscriminately offered at a decline of 1d to 2d per 
70b. from the reduced rates of Tuesday, and very few 
cales eflected. All descriptions of flour hkewise moved 
off slowly, but prime qualities of British, as well as. “7 
reign, being less plentiful, prices remained | unvaried. 
American corn is quoted 32a33c. per bbl. duty paid. 


Dearus. During the week ending the 3d inst.. at N. 
York 142, of which 42 were under two years of age, 
and 28 were of consumption, At Philadelphia 95, of 
whict 30 were under 1 year of age, Il were colored per- 
cons--13 eases were stillborn, At Baltimore, 50, of 
which 14 were under l year of age—1ll were tree co- 
lored and 3 slaves. 

Dure.uinc. James Watson Webb, editor of the N. 
York Courier and Enquirer, having been a second time 


Having an unusu.- | 


| 
' 


} 





j i . the state with intent to 
icted in N, York, tor leaving the 
act duel with Thomas I’, Marshall, member of con- 


been manufactured by Messrs. Estep & Sons. 


Rep River. The Red river Whig publishes a memo- 
rial, which is now being circulated for signatures, call- 
ing the attention of the legislature of Louisiana to! the 
necessity of taking Immediate steps to prevent the Red 


| river from emptying its waters into the Gulf through the 


Atchafalaya. ‘I'he memorial asserts that unless some 
remedy is applied to arrest the obvious tendency of the 
ted river. it will be diverted from its natural “channel, 
and the inhabitants of the parishes above its mouth be 
compelled to seck a market for their products through the 
Atchalalaya and a dangerous Gulf navigation, The ob- 
strucuions at the mouth of the Red river, caused by the 
large deposite of mud annually made by the Mississippi, 
are given as the cause of the apprehended diversion of 
its waters from their ancient course; and algo the opening 
of the Red river cut-off by Captain Shreve, whilst in the 
employment of the United States government, 


Rai Roap Irems. The Portland, Saco, and Ports- 
mouth raul road is now completed, and was open for 
iravel on the 22d ult. The distance through the whole 


Togacco. The importations last week in Baltimore 
| consisted of 239 hhds. Maryland, 32 Ohio, 3. Virginia 
;and 28 Kentucky—total 302. No change in prices or 
' demand. 


Wartcues. Made by Machinery. “Some discoveries 
for the more speedy manufacture of watches have been, 
for some time past, occupying the attention of scientific 
and wealthy men, and have at last been taken up by the 

great westend firm of Howell & James, Regent street— 
Some gentleman has been devoting twenty years of his 
life to the inventions, whereby he is now enabled, bya 
| variety of machines to construet an ineredible number of 
watches, of every variety of size, ina day!! By one 
machine 300 perfect plates can be produced in one day; 
and by five machines, also centre, third,and fourth wheel, 
| crossed, polished, and cut, with balances for 300 move- 
iments. By another, 300 pinions are cut and rounded; 
‘another drills the holes, the tapping, screw-holes, &c., 
planting the depths and escapements. Four other ma- 
| chines will make pivots for 50 movementsaday. ‘T'wen- 
\ ty other machines for every description of work connect: 
ed with watch-making, make up the set. The best chro- 
nometer-makers in London, after having inspected the 
whole of the machines, and seen them work, and care- 
fully examined the products, have declared that every 
part produced by them is far superior to anything that has 
been or can be produced by other means at the present 
day.” [London Journal Com. 


Tue Brate 1n Mexico. Mr. Thompson agent of the 
British Bible society, writes from the city of Mexico 7th 
September last that one effect of the few thousand co- 
pies he had previously distributed in that country, was 
In exciting an interest and demand for the Bible hereto- 
fore unknown there, Of one edition, 1,000 copies at 
$25 each had been sold. “The excitement has even 
manifested itself in getting up a splendid edition of the 
scriptures, and ina new and improved version, in th's 
city, accompanied with ample notes, and valuable dis- 
sertations. This work would do honor to any country, a1 
much more to this, under its present circumstances. 1t 
consists of twenty-five volumes in royal octave, besides 2 
folio volume of platesand maps. ‘ ‘he price in boards 1s 
$132; there were upwards of seven hundred subscribers 
(0 this work; and the translators were chiefly four or five 
priests here. ‘This is the first bible printed either in Mex- 
ico or in all Spanish America, and truly forms au era '° 





them of a most importaut kind,” 
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